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“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” OPENED MY EYES' 


By WILLIAM KOSTKA 


Board of Trustees, Knox College 


“Academic freedom” and the “loyalty oath” were two phrases 
I had seen often, but frankly they seemed unimportant in a world 
threatened by Communism and Communistic aggression. I 
knew that both phrases had stirred up hornets’ nests in California 
and aroused some excitement on the campus of the University of 
Colorado. 

My hurried glances at the headlines and through the stories and 
editorials on the subject in newspapers led me to the conclusion 
that all the excitement was “much ado about nothing.” If any- 
thing, the refusal of college faculties to sign a “loyalty oath” be- 
cause it threatened ‘“‘academic freedom” seemed a lame excuse. 
I assumed that I would not hesitate to sign a loyalty oath, if I 
were asked. Why should a professor refuse to sign? 

That was my reaction up to a few weeks ago, yet today I would 
openly defend the professor who refused to sign a loyalty oath and 
I would support him in his plea for “‘academic freedom.” 

Why the conversion? That isa story of having my eyes opened. 
It is the story of a blind spot that is likely to affect any of us when 
we fail to explore a subject thoroughly and overlook the fact that 
endangering one freedom endangers all. It is the story of letting 
political influences color one’s judgment, not to the point of mis- 
understanding, but worse, to the point of not wanting to under- 
stand. 

Political chicanery and propaganda had successfully changed 
“academic freedom” to mean a cloak to protect Communism, 
Communists, and left-wing sympathizers on college campuses and, 
like many other Americans, I had accepted that meaning. 


' Reprinted through the courtesy of the author and of the Denver Post, issue of 
July 12, 1953. 
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The full impact of that twisted definition and what it had done 
to college faculties came to me during a public relations conference 
at my own alma mater, Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois, a 
liberal arts college that for 116 years has been noted for its educa- 
tional distinction and integrity. 

Attending the conference were Knox alumni who had gained 
some note in the various related fields of public relations—editors 
of nationally known newspapers and magazines, executives of 
large advertising agencies and public relations firms, and public 
relations directors of corporations. They had come to Knox to 
review its public relations problems and plans and to offer sugges- 
tions. 

As chairman of the conference, it was my duty to help plan the 
agenda. Several weeks previous to the conference the public 
relations director of the college sent me a list of subjects that might 
be included in the agenda. Among them was the question of 
“academic freedom.” Because of my preconceived notions re- 
garding this topic I advised the public relations director to omit it, 
because it was not important and would only result in a lot of 


worthless discussion to the detriment of more important sub- 
jects. 

Since the college public relations director seemed to think it was 
more important than I would admit, I decided to go to Galesburg 
a day early, ostensibly to review final preparations for the con- 
ference, but actually to explore this question of “‘academic free- 


dom. 

In preliminary discussions my own notions seemed to be con- 
firmed. I could not get a satisfactory explanation of the im- 
portance of “‘academic freedom.” I had known previously that 
an alderman of the city of Galesburg, irked because a college 
political science class was doing field research into the operations 
of the city government, charged at a city council meeting, that was 
broadcast over radio and reported in newspapers, that the study 
being made by the students and their professor was “subversive.” 
The alderman further claimed that “the FBI had a list of names” 
of Knox professors, implying that those professors were subversive 
or Communists. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” OPENED MY EYES 


A College and Academic Freedom 


The accusations were easily and quickly disproved. The alder- 
man retracted his charges and publicly apologized. Knox College 
issued a statement that was widely approved. It said in part: 


Knox College is keenly sensitive to the fact that Communistic 
ideas endanger this nation. Knox College’s very existence de- 
pends upon the outcome of the struggle. Knox also is aware of 
another danger: the growing tendency to exploit a common fear 
by accusations not based on fact. The fight against Communism 
could be useless if this danger is not simultaneously recognized. 

Knox is confident that no member of its staff is a Communist, has 
Communistic or other subversive sympathies, or is advocating un- 
American doctrines in or out of the college’s classrooms. There is 
an obvious difference between teaching what Communism is (in 
order that the student may know what be is fighting) and teaching 
that Communism is desirable. The former, the independent 
colleges must always do; the latter, they cannot do and hope to 
survive. 

Knox College was founded by men and women who made great 
sacrifices to preserve essential American ideas. It has survived 
116 years because men who lived and worked under a system of 
free enterprise were anxious to sustain that system by giving 
honest teachers the opportunity to work with their students in an 
atmosphere of independence and intellectual freedom. Inde- 

endent colleges like Knox are important elements of the American 
eritage; they are, in fact, active forces against those who are 
challenging the strength and wisdom of democratic living. 


I had thought that the alderman’s apology and the college’s 
statement, made in November, 1952, had ended the matter. The 
men and women who had founded Knox College in the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century also established the city of Gales- 
burg, and through the years the usual clash between “‘town and 
gown” in a college community had not developed between Knox 
and the city. In fact, the relationship between the two had gener- 
ally been friendly. 

Yet about two weeks before I had arrived on the campus late this 
spring, someone had set a bomb off under the porch of the home of 
a college professor. The professor was an active campaigner for 
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complete and fair law enforcement. On the surface, there was no 
connection between the bombing and the previous charges of sub- 
versiveness. The bombing occurred at the home of an economics 
professor, not of the political science professor. 

Although my preliminary interviews the day before the public 
relations conference did not bring out a satisfactory explanation of 
the concern over “‘academic freedom,” I detected hesitation, on the 
part of those I talked to, to be frank and above board; in short, 
they were not ready to take me into their confidence. This seemed 
odd, because I was an alumnus of the college, was a loyal supporter 
and active in its promotion, and a member of its Board of Trus- 
tees. 

This feeling was confirmed a little later the same day when I 
attended a meeting of a committee of the college faculty which 
was trying to decide on taking some action on “‘academic freedom.” 
One of the professors present was a college classmate of mine, a 
man I had known well and whom I had always admired for his 
intellectual honesty and ability. 

When I told the group that I had come to the campus a day be- 
fore the public relations conference to seek information about 
academic freedom, this professor told me quite frankly: “Bill, 
why should we go into it? You would never understand it. You 
are a businessman and businessmen just can’t seem to understand 
what academic freedom is all about. You’ve got to be part of the 
faculty to know what it means. I am afraid we would just be 
wasting our time trying to explain it and we would probably 
find ourselves getting involved in an unpleasant argument.” 

I pointed out to the group that perhaps the reason for so much 
misunderstanding about academic freedom was that faculties had 
not tried to explain it adequately. They apparently had come to 
the conclusion that, because the subject was political fireworks, 
they could not make others understand and consequently they had 
retired into their academic shells to brood about it. I expressed 
the opinion that, if these professors could teach more complicated 
subjects, they certainly were able to help me understand a topic 
that was so important to them. 
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A Professor and Academic Freedom 


Present at the meeting was a consultant to the college. He told 
the group that misunderstanding by businessmen of “‘academic 
freedom,” which they interpreted as a cloak to protect Commu- 
nists, was seriously reducing the financial contributions of business- 
men to colleges and universities. He said a statement to that effect 
had been made by A. V. Wilker, trustee of the Union Carbide 
Educational Fund, at a meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges at Indianapolis early in April. 

An independent college like Knox depends a great deal on the 
support of businessmen and their complete understanding of the 
important réle such colleges play in a democracy. Therefore, if 
Wilker’s statement was true, it was more important than ever 
that this question of academic freedom be cleared up because it 
affected, not just the sensitive feelings of college professors, but 
the very future and prosperity of independent college education in 
this country. 

Seated at the table at which we were gathered was an “elder” 


of the college, a professor who, more than twenty-five years ago, 
had converted me into an enthusiastic student of history. I 
appealed to him for an explanation. He said: 


Academic freedom does not affect me too much. In a year or 
two I will retire, but academic freedom is a serious problem to 
these younger professors. The better ones, the ones who are 
important to the future of good teaching at Knox, are seriously 
considering quitting the teaching profession and taking up some 
other pursuit. They know that, as long as there is this furor over 
the loyalty oath and constant danger of political investigation of 
any statement they are likely to make in a classroom, their jobs 
will always be in jeopardy. That means they can offer their 
families no security. 

If they leave the teaching profession, less able teachers will take 
their places, teachers who will not have the courage of intellectuai 
honesty, and who will vary their teaching methods to the whims of 
political influence. In the long run the future students of Knox 
and other colleges will suffer. Instead of turning out top-grade 
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men and women, we will be graduating students who will not under- 
stand the world around them and who will be unprepared to 
understand or to solve its problems. 


That put the discussion on the right track. It turned out that 
some professors on the campus were refusing to make any public 
appearances before gatherings in the city of Galesburg. Though 
the “‘subversive” charges had been disproved, the suspicion re- 
mained. One professor had made a spiritual talk, entirely unre- 
lated to politics, before a church group. When it was over, a 
woman came up to him and asked him if he was “one of those 
Communists from Knox.” 


The Question of Loyalty Oaths 


Others who recommended to their students that they read 
Karl Marx in order to understand the philosophies of Communism 
or Adolph Hitler’s Mein Kampf to understand Fascism better 
noticed that townspeople avoided them. The suspicion, the whis- 
pering, the innuendoes extended to professors of all types of 


courses. A teacher of world literature was suspect if he took up 
Russian literature. Professors of history, economics, political or 
social science had to decide either to omit any discussion of Russia 
or to face the danger of misinterpretation of their remarks. Yet 
as recently as 1945, before World War II ended, they were ex- 
pected to tell their students that Russia was a powerful and im- 
portant ally of the United States. 

Now there was a McCarthy in Washington and a Paul W. 
Broyles in the Illinois state legislature. Both were demanding 
loyalty oaths and investigation of anyone suspected of “‘subver- 
sive activity,” although anyone who dared to discuss Communism, 
or suggested a study of Communism or Communistic literature to 
understand it better, or explored the réle of Russia in the modern 
world might be suspected of subversive activity. Last year’ a bill, 
sponsored by Broyles, was passed by the Illinois legislature which 
called for a loyalty oath, and the appointment of a special assistant 
attorney general who was to investigate all suspected subversive 


1 The year referred to is 1951. 
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acts or activities throughout the state of Illinois. Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson vetoed the bill with a message that said ih 
part: 


The issue with respect to means raised by this bill has two 
aspects. One is the question of the need for it in relation to exist- 
ing weapons for the control of subversives. The other is whether 
this addition to our arsenal may not be a two-edged sword, more 
dangerous to ourselves than to our foes. 

I can see nothing but grave peril to the reputations of innocent 
people in this perpetuation of rumors and hearsay. When we 
already have sedition laws prohibiting the offenses to which these 
provisions relate, I see more danger than safety in such radical 
change in the administration of criminal justice. 

We cannot afford to make public employees vulnerable to 
malicious charges of disloyalty. So far as the employers are con- 
cerned—heads of departments and of schools and so on—the only 
safe policy would be timid employment practices which could only 
result in a lowering of the level of ability, independence, and cour- 
age in our public agencies, schools, and colleges. 

Does anyone seriously think that a real traitor will hesitate to 
sign a loyalty oath? Of course not. 

The whole notion of loyalty inquisitions is a natural character- 
istic of the police state, not of democracy. In the long run evil 
ideas can be counteracted not by law but only by better ideas. 

In conclusion, while 1 respect the motives and patriotism of the 
tn semaggen of this bill, I think there is in it more of danger to the 
iberties we seek to protect than of security for the republic. It 


reverses our traditional concept of justice by placing upon the 
accused the burden of proving himself innocent. It makes felons 
of persons who may be guilty more of bad judgment than of any- 
thing else. 


Singling Out the Educator 


Adlai Stevenson vetoed the Broyles bill in 1951. In April, 
1953, as we sat around a table in Old Main at Knox College, the 
Broyles bill was back in the Illinois state legislature. Later in 
June when I was in Galesburg for the commencement board meet- 
ing I visited an old friend who had attended a college similar to 
Knox and who was a member of the legislature. The bill had 
passed the senate. I asked my friend how he would vote when it 
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came before the house. He was not sure, but he was inclined to 
vote for it, because “‘we certainly don’t want any Communists in 
our colleges.” 

He was sure there were no Communists on his college faculty. 
I pointed out that some of them undoubtedly would refuse to sign 
the loyalty oath and would leave the college. They would be 
replaced either by less able teachers or by Communists who would 
be quite willing to sign the oath. The legislator had not thought 
of that and when I left him he was considering discussing the sub- 
ject further with professors at his and other colleges. 

There were two factors that deeply disturbed the faculty com- 
mittee at Knox as we discussed that loyalty oath. The first was 
that they could not maintain their intellectual honesty and sign 
the oath, for to avoid suspicion they would have to change their 
teaching methods. Second was that only they as teachers were 
suspected of disloyalty and were being separated from the rest of 
the population in being asked to sign a loyalty oath. 

They pointed out that I would not be asked to sign a loyalty 
oath. I suddenly realized that I had once been in a position where 
I had information that could have been dangerous to this country, 
and yet I had not been asked to sign a loyalty oath. As the editor 
of a national magazine during the war, I had been told and shown 
“top secret” information, plans, and pictures by government 
officials. Many editors today surely are given similar “‘off the 
record” information to help them understand the government’s 
plans, and yet they are not asked to sign either oaths of loyalty or 
secrecy. Hundreds of businessmen and thousands of designers 
and factory workers are manufacturing “‘top secret” material for 
the government. They are not asked to sign loyalty oaths. 

But college professors who have no information that would be 
of value to an enemy are being asked to sign loyalty oaths simply 
because they might be suspect should they explore the workings of 
Communism with their students. 

My old professor at the table pointed out that Knox teachers had 
always been noteworthy for their independent thinking and actions. 
Before the Civil War they spoke openly against slavery. They 
were stoned and run out of Illinois towns. Were they wrong? 
Were they wrong now in insisting on the freedom of speech? 
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As a teacher of history, he was able to show that always in the 
development of undemocratic governments the first step was to 
place restrictions on teachers and to purge those who insisted on the 
freedom to teach. Hitler did it and so did Mussolini and also 
Stalin. It was done in ancient Rome. Napoleon did it, too. 
Even in this country, there have been instances, including Bryan’s 
attempt to stop the teaching of evolution. 

And in 1897 “the entire faculty of the Kansas Agricultural 
College was dismissed for their failure to subscribe to the tenets of 
the Populist party.” 


The Embodiment of All Freedoms 


Suddenly I began to recognize the importance of the concern of 
these professors. As an alumnus and a trustee of Knox College 
I did not want to see its teaching retrogress, to be a party to stifling 
the inspiration to study a subject thoroughly as I had been inspired 
by at least one of these men now at the table. At the same time 
I realized what was wrong with the plea for “academic freedom.” 

While the professors were objecting to the signing of a loyalty 
oath because they were being separated from the rest of the popu- 
lation, they encouraged that separation by insisting on “‘academic 
freedom.” The political rabble rousers aided them and hurt them 
at the same time by making “‘academic freedom” mean a cloak to 
protect the Communist sympathizers on the college campuses. 

To make people understand, it was necessary to find a new term, 
a term that would affect all people, not just college professors. 
We found it in the statement Knox College had made last fall when 
the Galesburg alderman had accused it of subversive activity. 

It was “intellectual freedom.” “Intellectual freedom” was 
important to everybody. It was important to me as a business- 
man and a citizen because it gave me the right to discuss any 
subject I please, including Communism, with my friends and 
neighbors. It would be important to me were I again an editor, for 
it would mean that I had the right to criticize my government and 
its officials and to review the governments or acts of other coun- 
tries. It would be important to me were I a student, for it would 
mean I would be free to study any subject I pleased. It would be 
important to me were I a professor. 
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“Intellectual freedom” did not mean that I could preach revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of the government. But “intellectual 
freedom” did seem to embody the freedoms we knew so well—the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, the freedom of assem- 
bly; in fact, it appeared to enfold in just two words the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

We decided that we would forget “academic freedom”’ in the 
future and refer only to “intellectual freedom.” We went turther. 
We agreed that we would be willing to sign an oath of allegiance 
as any citizen should and further we would denounce Communism, 
Fascism, and any other form of undemocratic government. 


A Veteran Educator Speaks 


Two days later, at a meeting with representatives of the Knox 
College faculty, the public relations conference took up the sub- 
ject of intellectual freedom. My old professor, Dr. Alfred W. 
Newcombe, introduced the subject with a speech in which he 
concluded: 


Where intellectual freedom is not maintained we believe democ- 
racy cannot long endure. The two are inseparable. I repeat we 
teachers are not asking for special privileges. We are as human, 
as American in our personal traits as nonacademicians. But to be 
teachers in American liberal arts colleges our need for intellectual 
freedom is pressing and vital. Our intellectual freedom is also 
your intellectual freedom. Deny one and you cannot long main- 
tain the other. 

As loyal Americans, as firm believers in American institutions 
and democratic principles, we openly oppose Communism and are 
ready to pledge our support to the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. But we fear and we resent being treated as a peculiar 
class of suspects. Some of us are wondering if all Americans on 
reaching voting age might not well be required to take an ephebic 
oath a loyalty to the Federal Constitution. Freedom brings 

rivileges but it also brings responsibilities, obligations, and duties. 
if we discuss the one we must not fail to mention the other. 


Is not intellectual freedom in the college, in the church, and in 
the home something we should all conscientiously unite in main- 


— I certainly believe so. Without intellectual freedom in 
the college, in the medical school of the University of Illinois, and 
in the United States Bureau of Standards, our civilization takes a 
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downward tumble. Far better than I, you public relations men 
may know how to help toward that most precious goal—the 
preservation and enrichment of our democratic, our cultural, and 
our religious heritage. 


At the end of May, just before commencement, the same pro- 
fessor delivered an address at the senior convocation. Here are a 
few excerpts: 


Intellectual freedom is undergoing attack from those who do not 
know what it means and are afraid of what they do not understand. 
Moreover, it is being attacked by those who do know what it 
means and who recognize no truth except their own personal 
brand, too often the product of conceit, prejudice, bigotry, and of 
ignorance, the mother of this unholy brood. 

It is being attacked by others who have some selfish interests to 

reserve which will not always bear enlightened scrutiny. It is 
den attacked by some notoriety seekers who may hope thereby to 
gain political support. If not directly attacked, it is being under- 
mined by timid holders of college degrees, who dare not speak 
openly in its defense... . 

We believe that a liberal arts education is possible only under 
conditions of freedom from political restraints and compulsion. 
We believe in intellectual freedom not alone because it has long 
been the American ideal, not alone for its own sake, but also, most 
of all, because we seek the truth that only intellectual freedom can 
reveal and establish. . . . 

Because we believe in the freedom that is indispensable for the 
study, the teaching and the extension of knowledge of the truth 
and because we believe that knowledge and application of the 
truth is our worthiest objective, our highest academic goal, we 
appeal to you seniors and to all men and women of Knox, to join in 
helping us build on this campus a citadel for the defense of intel- 
lectual freedom, a temple dedicated to the love of truth. 


At commencement in June the faculty of Knox College adopted 
a statement of principles reaffirming its convictions of the need for 
intellectual freedom. 


The Price of Compromise 


Now that I look back on it I realize that it was “‘academic 
freedom” that had blinded me. I should have seen through it 
because I had witnessed the stifling of “intellectual freedom” in a 
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country that was outwardly as democratic as the United States. 
It was Czechoslovakia, which I visited six months after the end of 
World War II and eighteen months before it became Communistic 
and enshrouded itself in the iron curtain. 

At the time, Eduard Benes was president and Jan Masaryk was 
foreign minister, two international proponents of democracy. 
Only 10 or 15 per cent of the Czechs were Communists, yet they 
had already taken hold of the lower echelons of government and 
were destroying intellectual freedom wherever they found it. 

A law had been passed which condemned as collaborationists 
those who had aided Germany during the occupation. Those 
accused were not tried by the regular courts, but by a people’s 
court from which there was no appeal. The law then was ex- 
tended to include all those who had fought with the Allies, ex- 
clusive of Russia, against the Germans. Accused as collabora- 
tionists were those who expressed love or admiration for the 
United States or England. The charge of collaborationist was 
directed at professors who might question the validity of state- 
ments in the Czech press that published articles about the sup- 
pression of the worker’s revolution by American capitalists. 
(The automobile strikes were on at the time.) 

An editor was arrested and beaten and thrown into prison be- 
cause he dared to publish a letter from a reader criticizing some 
act of the government. The country was democratic outwardly 
and boasted of freedom of the press, but its official postoffice, 
which controlled the telegraph, tried to stop me from wiring a 
story describing conditions as they really existed. The country 
was democratic outwardly, but President Benes in his office told 
me, when I asked him why he did not strike out against this 
creeping suppression of intellectual freedom: 

“How can I? I ama prisoner in my own office and those people 
out there (clerks, guards, etc.) are my jailors. If I dared speak 
out, I would be killed. I can only hope to compromise.” 

About a year later he died. Shortly afterwards Masaryk died, 
supposedly a suicide, but undoubtedly murdered. 

“Academic freedom’? may not seem important to you. It 
did not to me. But my experience at Knox, related to what 
happened in Czechoslovakia, indicated that academic freedom 
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can be extremely important to the many other freedoms we love. 
Curtailment of any freedom, no matter how unimportant, 
threatens all freedoms. Let us not be blind just because a loyalty 
oath or restriction of a freedom does not apply tous. We cannot 


compromise, because any threat to any phase of democracy is a 
threat to all of us. 


ARE OUR TEACHERS AFRAID TO TEACH? 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
The Ford Foundation 


Education is impossible in many parts of the United States today 
because free inquiry and free discussion are impossible. In these 
communities, the teacher of economics, history, or political science 
cannot teach. Even the teacher of literature must be careful. 
Didn’t a member of Indiana’s Textbook Commission call Robin 
Hood subversive? 

The National Education Association studied no less than 522 
school systems, covering every section of the United States, and 
came to the conclusion that American teachers today are reluctant 
to consider “controversial issues.” But what does that mean? 
An issue is a point on which the parties take different positions. A 
noncontroversial issue, therefore, is as impossible as a round 
square. All issues are controversial; if they were not, they would 
not be issues. 

In Los Angeles, Houston, and Pawtucket, a teacher would hesi- 
tate to mention UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, because school authorities 
have made it plain that they are afraid of it. Since those who 
oppose UNESCO generally oppose the United Nations, the teacher 
should probably not refer to the U.N. either. Since those who 
oppose the U.N. believe that the United States should somehow 
isolate itself from world affairs, the teacher would be unwise to 
say very much about international relations. How, then, can 
teachers say anything worth saying about the world in which we 
live? 

The fact that President Eisenhower has endorsed UNESCO will 
not protect the teacher who follows his example. What teacher 
would dare to say what Secretary of State Dulles has said about 
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the ultimate admission of Red China to the society of nations? 
A teacher might risk his job by saying what Harold Stassen, 
Foreign Operations director, has said about the eventual necessity 
of some kind of world law and world government. It is even 
dangerous for him to say what everybody was saying ten years 
ago, that we must all do all we can to promote world understanding. 
Vocal pressure groups throughout the land now take the view that 
any kind of interest in organizing the world for peace is unpatriotic. 

The other day, a teacher in one of the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles had to take a day off and left word with his substitute to 
discuss the Bill of Rights with the children. This was a natural 
suggestion, for it was Bill of Rights Week. But the substitute 
teacher, instead of talking about American liberty, read the story 
of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. Why? Because American 
liberty was a dangerous subject in Los Angeles, where the school 
board was conducting an investigation into the loyalty of its 
teachers. Similar investigations have been launched in New 
York, Philadelphia and San Francisco. Anything a teacher says 
about freedom, the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, or the Declara- 
tion of Independence may be misinterpreted. 


Even Nixon’s Views Aren't Safe 


In many places, it is unwise for a teacher to agree with Vice- 
President Nixon about racial discrimination, or with Chief Justice 
Earl Warren about health insurance. It would be folly for him to 
concur with the late Sen. Robert Taft on whether members of the 
Communist party should be permitted to teach in universities: 
Taft, let us remember, said that he had no objection to their doing 
so if they did not seek to indoctrinate their students with their 
political views. 

Sen. William E. Jenner (Rep., Ind.) says that twenty or more 
colleges and universities in California are cooperating with state 
and Congressional investigating groups in a black-listing program 
under which about 100 members of their faculties have been re- 
moved and at least as many more rejected for teaching posts. 
According to the former chief counsel of the California State Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, some institutions hired full- 
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time investigators, many of them former members of the FBI or 
the military intelligence, to creep around the classrooms and the 
campus. 

A teacher is peculiarly vulnerable, on or off the campus. An 
inattentive or malicious listener will pass on his faulty or distorted 
recollection of what the teacher said, and it will finally reach his 
superiors, usually through some pressure group, with the holes 
and embroidery that characterize hearsay. The charge may be 
absurd or anonymous or both, but this will not reduce the effect; 
for it is now almost as bad to be “controversial” as it is to be a 
spy or a traitor. 

A person becomes controversial when a question is raised about 
him. If you want to get rid of a teacher, make loud charges 
against him—then demand that he be fired because the charges 
have been made. All that anybody will remember about him 
when he tries to get another job is that he was in some kind of 
trouble about being a Red. Recently, in Houston, the member of 
the school board who cast the deciding vote against the continu- 
ance of the deputy superintendent said that he was doing so in the 
interest of peace and quiet. Citizens had objected to the deputy 
superintendent on the ground that he had been an officer of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Rarely does a teacher have the sweet, though expensive and te- 
dious, solace of a libel suit. A teacher in California was so for- 
tunate as to be accused by a broadcaster of being a “reported 
Communist.” The main evidence was that she was a member of 
United World Federalists. She sued and recovered $55,000. 
This remedy is seldom available against public officials acting in 
their official capacity. 

We are already short 72,000 teachers; yet 60,000 of those we 
have leave the profession every year. One reason, of course, is 
that they are not paid a living wage. Their average salary is 
$3400. The average is that high only because of states like New 
York and California. In Arkansas, more than half the teachers 
get less than $1900 a year. To the burden of economics we are 
adding the ordeal of inquisition. 

The teachers of many subjects cannot teach without risking 
their jobs. Teachers are becoming second-class citizens. In 
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many states, they are required to take special oaths that they 
have not been disloyal. Why not ask them to sign oaths that they 
have not been robbers or prostitutes? In many states, they are 
not permitted to belong to organizations that other citizens may 
legally join. In California, they do not think it wise to attend 
meetings that other citizens may freely attend. And, of course, 
their belonging to any organization or attending any meeting or 
being seen with any person or reading any book or subscribing 
to any magazine is subject to the same kind of reckless misinter- 
pretation as anything they say in the classroom. 

Whittaker Chambers and Professor Sidney Hook of New York 
University, both of whom proclaim themselves devotees of aca- 
demic freedom, say, ““Don’t worry; only a few teachers have been 
fired.”” What has this got to do with it? The question is not how 
many teachers have been fired, but how many think they might 
be, and for what reasons. It is even worse than that: Teachers 
are not merely afraid of being fired; they are afraid of getting into 
trouble, with resultant damage to their professional prospects and 
their standing in their communities. You don’t have to fire many 
teachers to intimidate them all. The entire teaching profession 
of the United States is now intimidated. 

Chambers and Hook say individuals still speak out. What if 
they do? Their number is getting smaller every day, and it is a 
sad commentary that we have to congratulate ourselves that a 
few still speak when millions should feel free todo so. The spirit 
of the teaching profession is being crushed, and, with it, our hopes 
of education. 


Teaching Ability Doesn’t Count 


Competence or professional skill will not protect the teacher. 
In the investigations that have gone on around the country, I do 
not recall one in which it was charged that the teacher was not a 
good teacher. I do not remember more than one or two in which 
it was suggested that the teacher attempted to get his pupils to 
adopt his alleged political views or even that they knew what those 
views were. 

When a school board conducts an investigation, it will fire a 
teacher for insubordination if he refuses to answer a question. 
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The constitutional protection open to the American citizen in 
criminal trials or Congressional investigations will not save a 
teacher’s job. In most colleges and universities in the country, a 
professor who refuses to answer the questions of any governmental 
authority will be compelled to resign. 

Harvard is an exception. And look what has happened to 
Harvard. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy has warned mothers and 
fathers against our oldest university, calling it a sanctuary for 
Communists and a “smelly mess.’”? The Senator’s objection to 
Harvard is that it has refused to discharge a professor who stood 
on his rights under the Constitution that the Senator is sworn to 
defend. 

Harvard is the richest university in the world; it has a strong 
tradition, sanctified by time. Yet even an ancient and wealthy 
seat of learning can hardly welcome the repeated public attacks of a 
senator of the United States. These are times when nobody 
wants to be criticized by anybody for anything, and Harvard is not 
immune to the spirit of the times. The professors at Harvard 
have now been notified that the inquisitor’s eye is upon them. 
They are human. They will watch their step. They will speak 
less freely. They will write on guard. They may decide that, on 
many issues, the safest course is not to speak or write at all. 

The attack on Harvard will not be lost on other, weaker institu- 
tions. If this can happen to Harvard, think what can happen to 
them. And so professors everywhere will hesitate before they 
express opinions contrary to those of Senator McCarthy, or before 
they say anything that can be twisted—somehow, sometime, by 
someone—into an unpopular statement. 

The full, frank, free discussion upon which education depends 
must therefore disappear. The free market in ideas may well 
be strangled by fear. I have seen the effects of legislative investi- 
gations on a university I had the duty of administering. They 
were paralyzing. The faculty came to feel that saying anything 
to which the more benighted members of the Illinois Legislature 
might take exception could embarrass the institution. Yet the 
legislative investigations turned up nothing discreditable to the 
university. 

The same may be said of last year’s Congressional investigation 
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into the philanthropic foundations. A renewal of that investiga- 
tion is now pending. On_-the basis of an association with these 
organizations, on the receiving or the giving end, that covers thirty 
years, I can testify that the trouble with the foundations has not 
been their radical ideas but their fear of any ideas. Their most 
well-defined characteristic has been timidity. Imagine, then, 
what the current allegations that they are subversive have done. 
Now, after McCarthy’s attack on Harvard, they will hesitate to 
give money to the university. 

The view is growing that we must avoid “controversial issues” 
in the classroom. But issues cannot be omitted from education, 
except through falsity, distortion, or concealment. If an issue is 
presented as though it were not one—that is, as though there were 
only one side to it—this is not education; it is indoctrination. 
This is precisely what the Russians do. And those who pass 
through a similar process in the United States are being trained to 
become passive subjects of a police state. They cannot think and 
act as independent citizens in a democracy: they will not know 
what are the issues with which, as citizens, they must cope; they 
will not know how to go about facing those issues. 

Depending on the political atmosphere at any given time, some 
issues are hotter than others. Today, the issues about which 
people feel most strongly lie in the realm of international affairs 
or concern the political and economic life of the country. 

The realm of the political is peculiarly the realm of opinion, and 
hence of proper controversy. It is absurd to suggest that, on these 
issues, teachers should present only “facts”; the selection of the 
facts to be presented always involves a judgment. And though 
the facts may be accepted, the conclusions to be drawn from them 
may be far apart. 

It is equally absurd to insist that teachers hide their opinions or 
their professional judgments from their pupils. Anybody who 
has ever taught knows that this can’t be done. To omit one opin- 
ion is to offer tacit support to its opponents. A teacher is sup- 
posed to teach, not echo. A teacher is an intelligence, not a 
phonograph. The greatest absurdity of all would be to forbid 
the very consideration of issues in the educational system; for 
that would mean that the rising generation of Americans would be 
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both unequipped and unprepared to meet the life-and-death prob- 
lems that confront it. 

What can we ask of our teachers? We can demand the fairest 
possible presentation of a problem—of all sides of a problem. 
We must demand for our children the freest exploration of ideas. 
That is not what vocal pressure groups are yammering about. 
They want only ¢heir side presented, and anybody who suggests 
that there is another side is likely to lose his livelihood and his 
reputation. 

Those who oppose free inquiry can be neither Americans nor 
free. They do not believe in democracy. They do not under- 
stand our Constitution. They have no faith in the democratic 


process. 

If we really want education in this country, we will have to pay 
teachers decent salaries, give them the status that their importance 
to society justifies, and insure them the freedom that their work 
and their calling demand. 

No country ever needed education more than ours does today. 


- 


FOR AN ERA OF THE UNANTICIPATED 


By SAMUEL A. NOCK 
Pace College 


Livy tells the story of a flock of sacred geese supposed to have 
saved Rome from a surprise attack by night. Although the sen- 
tries on the Capitol heard nothing, and even the dogs were un- 
disturbed, the Gauls quietly scaling the rocks so alarmed the 
geese that the ensuing commotion waked Marcus Manlius, who 
called up his comrades and threw the Gauls down the cliff. De- 
spite the conduct of a number of men in high places since that 
time, the moral of the story is not that the soundest policy in 
time of stress is emulation of the goose. For, after all, the geese 
did not save Rome; they merely did what frightened geese have 
always done: they gaggled. It was Marcus Manlius who saved 
Rome. 

With sentries and watchdogs on guard, Marcus Manlius per- 
haps anticipated a good sleep, or if not that, a stout defensive 
engagement when summoned. What more natural, then, than 
for him merely to curse the geese for making such a rumpus? 
Instead, however, he correctly interpreted an unanticipated and 
apparently irrelevant situation, and threw down the Gauls. It 
looks easy, in retrospect. 

However it may look in retrospect, successfully meeting an 
unanticipated situation requires abilities neither common nor 
innate. Because we live in a time when the unanticipated seems 
to be the order of the day, it should be worth our while to dis- 
cover how Marcus Manlius and others like him functioned, so 
that we may profitably go and do likewise. 

Some of us can remember a time when men and women could 
plan their careers and lives, look forward to attainment of their 
ambitions, and develop the means to such attainment. More 
of us can remember when it was possible to develop national 
policies and follow through to the ends desired. Most of us can 
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remember when people fighting a war could at least fight their 
enemies, and not other people in places and under conditions 
that made any sort of conclusion of war impossible. But now 
the unanticipated enters into personal lives as well as national 
affairs until none of us knows what he is going to do, or where, 
or how. 

Some of what is unanticipated might perhaps be expected, 
but much could hardly be looked for. We can be reasonably 
sure of only one thing, and that is that what turns up may not 
be what we planned on, or worked for, or imagined. That is 
true throughout our whole political, social, and personal economy. 

One result is that we are scared, but we are not quite sure of 
what. Some people are scared of more things than others, and 
some appear to live in a realm peopled almost exclusively by 
bogies. A few, on the other hand, seem to be scared only be- 
cause things are not as they used to be when our grandfathers 
inhabited a different kind of nation and world. Scared people 
do not, as a rule, meet the unanticipated with such a command of 
their wits as is necessary to get along in spite of what turns up. 

We overlook the fact that a life like ours is what human be- 
ings have put up with most of the time. The eras of peace, com- 
placency, and self-sufficiency such as the one in which our grand- 
fathers lived and our fathers were brought up, have been few and 
brief in the world’s history. In general, men and women and 
children have had to endure much the same uncertainty, wrath, 
and fear that we endure. Their success in meeting the demands of 
such a life has depended on their ability to meet the unanticipated 
as did Marcus Manlius. Geese are always gaggling and beating 
their wings; they don’t help much if there is no one about who 
can grasp the reason for the excitement. 


II 


Meeting the unanticipated successfully requires at least three 
forms of competence: perspicacity, judgment, and decision. 
Few men are born with them. They are the result of develop- 
ment, which is the result of education. Most of us can hardly see 
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what is going on; and unless we can proceed at least that far, 
we have little chance of being able to judge affairs, and to act 
reasonably on our judgment. 

Yet although the elementary ability to see what we are looking 
at, to perceive what is before us, is essential to understanding it, 
we not only make little effort to develop perspicacity in our young 
people, but we actually hinder them from acquiring such an 
ability. Some of our children are not even permitted to see what 
goes on in public, however much or little importance it may have. 
In parts of California, for instance, they may not learn about 
the United Nations. Now, some of us consider the United Nations 
as the first step toward the salvation of mankind through world 
federation; others regard it as a political farce housed in an archi- 
tectural farce. But to consider it at all, we must at least know 
that it exists: and that it exists is a fact pertinent to the con- 
duct of national affairs today. Those who grow up in ignorance 
of the United Nations cannot think intelligently about any po- 
litical matters. That is why fascists forbid learning about it. 
Such tyranny over the minds of children is obvious; less apparent 
is the tyranny exercised elsewhere, in the avoidance of discussion 
in schools and colleges of what exists in the world today. We 
often substitute propaganda for inquiry, because the results of 
inquiry may not jibe with those of propaganda. 

It is difficult to look at one’s own affairs objectively, but it is 
possible to learn to do so. It is sometimes hard even to realize 
that it is desirable to see things as they are. Those who do re- 
alize it, and make the effort to see clearly, are often out of favor 
with the majority, who see things as they want to. Self-de- 
ception is a pleasant activity, so long as one does not have to pay 
the penalty. For generations Americans have been able to de- 
lude themselves in one way or another, leaving it to their descend- 
ants to face the facts; but now we who do the wishful seeing and 
thinking are likely to be the ones to be penalized. Why we should 
wish to deceive ourselves is a long and intricate story; for the 
moment we need only observe that we have not been perspicacious. 

For those who are not perspicacious to teach others to be so is 
a disconcerting undertaking, but for the sake of coming generations 
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it would be wise for us to make the effort. Time grows short, 
and the world shrinks; and there are others who have trained 
themselves to see, no matter how disagreeable to their own in- 
clinations, what they see may be. One of the ways of inculcating 
perspicacity, a way that has had long and severe testing and has 
not been found wanting, is the study of the liberal arts. There 
is the record of those who had eyes and used them, who had ears 
and heard. The study of the scientific method is another way of 
developing such an ability to observe objectively. Including 
that method in the liberal arts, we may, if we will, vigorously en- 
courage perspicacity. 

The development of judgment is likewise an undertaking of 
baffling proportions. Even when we finally perceive what is 
before us, we do not know how to evaluate it unless we have ex- 
perience; and most experience must of necessity be vicarious. 
Few of us experience personally much of anything, considering 
all that has been experienced during the centuries. Yet the ex- 
perience of the centuries can be ours if we relate our immediate 
affairs to all human affairs, and our immediate problems to the 
enduring experience of mankind. That is the province of the 
liberal arts again. 

But judgment requires more than experience, although ex- 
perience is essential. It requires also detachment. Detachment 
may be of two kinds, emotional and intellectual, which are apt to 
be confused. Emotional detachment is an attitude of carelessness, 
of lack of concern with human affairs, of selfishness or conceit or 
pride. Intellectual detachment may be the virtue of one who is 
passionately concerned in what he is dealing with, of one who is 
devoted to what he must judge, of one who will live and die for 
his cause—but who will not be perverted in his estimation of the 
situation. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylae. 

Detachment is most often, or at least most obviously, found in 
the satirists, the humorists, and the ironists; but it is by no means 
their monopoly. Chaucer and Shakespeare possessed an in- 
tellectual detachment that permitted them to judge of what they 
saw; and they saw clearly and objectively. Yet to assume that 
either poet was emotionally detached from humanity is merely 
to confess not having read him. It was Lincoln’s intellectual 
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detachment, in conjunction with his emotional identification of 
himself with the affairs of the nation, that gave him his unique 
power over men, and his ability to judge of events as they arrived. 
To the objection that Lincoln never had the advantages of the 
liberal arts, and could not have acquired wisdom in such a manner, 
one need only remark that reading a few good books as Lincoln 
read them is worth more than reading whole libraries inatten- 
tively. 

The liberal arts make us acquainted with those who were in- 
tellectually detached. In history we see them in action; in 
literature, in creative contemplation. We also see that our time 
is not unusual in regarding them with scorn and suspicion: we 
know what Jerusalem did to the Prophets. 

The experience of the Prophets and others who saw clearly and 
judged with detachment is a bit discouraging to those who propose 
to proceed to decision. It is always hard to act on the basis of 
considered conviction—much harder than to act on unconsidered 
conviction. The enthusiast will act in his enthusiasm, sometimes 
without thought of consequences, one way or the other. It is 
part of his nature to do something, although it may not be a part 
of his nature to think about anything. He will do or die, because 
his passion spurs him on. Often enough he does and dies, and 
that is the end of it, unless a good many others do and die with him 
in his crusade. 

The man who has seen what his situation is, however, and has 
considered it carefully, detaching himself and his feelings from his 
judgment, knows that if he acts, certain consequences are likely 
to ensue. And since not many hard-thinking men regard useless 
martyrdom as much of a career, they are often put to it to act with 
decision when they have arrived at a conclusion. 

Yet there are many ways of doing things, more than we are 
apt to guess by ourselves. Here again the study of the liberal arts 
will guide those who need to know how to establish the results of 
their judgment. The conduct of men who have followed per- 
spicacity and judgment with decision is the experience of man- 
kind. The ways in which they have done it constitute history 
and literature, the arts and the sciences, the slow enlightenment of 
humanity. 
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III 


The liberal arts do not constitute the only way to an under- 
standing of mankind and to experience that will clear the vision, 
sharpen the judgment, and determine action; but they are the 
most generally available way. Consequently they are the most 
practical way, and therefore in an era of practicality they should 
appeal even to those who are busy. The liberal arts relate our 
immediate and limited experience to human affairs of centuries 
and milleniums, of near lands and far, of war and peace. In 
this light we can see with perspective, objectivity, and accuracy. 

We can also judge with detachment, if only because so much of 
what we are called on to judge has been previously and expertly 
evaluated. After all, we have few new judgments to make, but 
we do not always realize it. We can perhaps add a bit here and 
there, but there is no occasion to try to do everything all over 
again. 

Furthermore, we can learn in how many ways we can act, and 
to what ends our actions will conduce. We can learn to distin- 
guish between the long run and the short run. We can learn to 
meet the unanticipated, because we can find through the liberal 
arts, through philosophy of science and scientific method, through 
the experience of the past, the ways in which men have met the 
unanticipated and their results. We can learn how not to do as 
well as how to do. 

We can also learn how little of what is unanticipated should be 
unanticipated. We are today bewildered by events that should 
never have caught us blind, for the conduct of men near and far 
which seems unaccountable is the same as that of men throughout 
generations of human experience; only the details of external 
events are new. The prime fact that we live in an age of violence 
strikes us as unique; we never expected such a life, such an out- 
come of our ventures. But most men have lived in an age of 
violence. The forms have changed, the violence remains. It 
should not be unanticipated. 

Even what is justifiably unanticipated can be better met if we 
know and appreciate what men have done before in meeting the 
unanticipated. We can learn how to act in the face of what we 
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have no reason to expect. If we hear geese in the night, we can 
ignore the geese and throw down the Gauls. 

The liberal arts, the results of human activity that have not 
been superseded, and the means to those ends, are a rewarding way 
to acquisition of perspicacity, judgment, and decision. For sheer 
practicality in an era of the unanticipated, it is hard to think of 
what might match them. 


A DEAN GOES TO HEAVEN?! 


By EDWARD YORK BLEWETT 


University of New Hampshire 


Once upon a time, a dean went to Heaven. You can judge from 
this opening sentence that the substance of this talk is pure fiction. 
Now, everyone knows that deans don’t go to Heaven, and, chiefly, 
I] think, because of the pressure which is applied in a contrary 
direction. Everyone seems to want them to go elsewhere, or, 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that everyone keeps 
wanting to tell them to go elsewhere. 

Of, course, I don’t want to exaggerate. There are deans who 
go to Heaven. I think I should have said that everyone knows 
that academic deans don’t go to Heaven. This, of course, is no 
exaggeration, for an academic dean rarely does any good in the 
world. Academic deans just never go to Heaven, so not only is 
this talk fictional, it’s downright fantastic. 

Perhaps the Director of Celestial Admissions was nodding 
that day? But who are we tocriticize? We’re delighted to learn 
that he makes a mistake now and then, for it certainly increases 
our chances of getting in. Well, the academic dean made it, 
anyway (it says here). 

Now, it appears that there are a series of clubs in Heaven 
organized to meet the need of the established soul for fellowship 
and small talk. There is a club for chain store operators, one for 
deep sea divers, one for railroad men (which grew, strangely 
enough, from the club originally organized for charioteers and 
mule-drivers), one for cooks, and many others, including a club 
for schoolmasters, all kinds of schoolmasters, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher, those sainted folks who gave so much and re- 
ceived so little while they were on earth. You will be gratified to 
know that the schoolmasters are said to rank only after the 
ministers of the Gospel in their social position in Paradise. 


1 Address om on July 7, 1954, at the Summer School Convocation of the 
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Most of the heavenly host normally spend some time at the 
club communing with their fellow souls. In the schoolmasters 
club, they get their best attendance immediately following the 
arrival of a new member, and so, when the word got around that 
an academic dean had just been elevated to all the rights and 
privileges pertaining to his ethereal degree, there was a grand 
turnout the first day, and for several days thereafter. Of course, 
they came initially to see this most unusual soul, this academic 
dean, for, as I have already suggested, they had never received 
anyone of his ilk before. That wasn’t the only reason why they 
came out in such numbers, however. You see, contrary to pop- 
ular earthbound belief, the members of the heavenly citizenry are 
not kept in touch with what happens on our terrestrial ball. After 
all, they are in Heaven and are released from concern with the 
day-to-day, mundane things which fill our lives here on earth. 
They have not been deprived, however, of the joy which comes 
from the satisfaction of personal curiosity, and so, when a new 
member arrives, particularly in a club like the Elysian Society of 
Schoolmasters, there is always a great gathering, and, since there 
are so many schoolmasters in Heaven, an established soul really 
gets to see and hear some of the greatest school people that ever 
lived. And when they come to these reunions they always ply 
the newcomer with questions, questions by which they seek to 
learn what has happened in the years since each of them was 
active in his concern for the nature and the nurture of the young. 
Of, course, some people try to hog the center of the stage at these 
affairs. Socrates, for instance, always has a question he wants to 
ask, and there are two or three newer people who like to ask ques- 
tions of the new arrival but who always have to make a long 
disquisition before they put the question. It’s a good deal like a 
man involved in a Congressional investigation, who manages to 
monopolize the time of everyone concerned with his points of 
order and his points of personal privilege. Of course, in the 
Elysian Society of Schoolmasters, everyone is happy about all 
this. No one gets angry, of course. It’s just that they get im- 
patient waiting for the heavenly delight which is to be theirs when 
they can ask the questions and have the center of the stage. 
Perhaps I should add that it is all very informal. Things just go 
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on and on as long as anyone wants them to go on, and they start 
again in the same manner. It is a perfectly heavenly arrange- 
ment! 


II 


On the first day after the arrival of the academic dean, they set 
him in the middle of the company and proceeded to question him. 
They wanted to know about the problems which were bedevilling 
American college people, and they seemed particularly interested 
in the paradoxical, the strange things, the almost unexplainable. 
The academic dean could, of course, expatiate on such a subject, 
and hedid. A very full life in the dean’s office had furnished many 
occasions for him to ponder the strange nature of the problems 
with which he had to wrestle. He began with the problem of the 
student who applies for and is granted admission to college and 
the benefits of learning and then cuts his classes. Presumably, 
the young man or woman has read the purposes of the college in 
the catalogue, and he has been exposed in other ways to an oppor- 
tunity to understand what the college is for; but he comes, some- 
one pays his tuition and bills in advance, and then the young 
man stays away from classes, avoids deriving benefit from what 
he has apparently sought. This paradox was of particular interest 
to the ancient Greeks. Plato was almost horrified when he under- 
stood the problem, for he was convinced at first that the dean was 
either kidding or had not yet become accustomed to the altitude. 

It was only when the dean told Plato about the students, five 
or six of them a year, who didn’t bother to learn their instructors’ 
names that the old gentleman began to feel that the dean was in 
earnest. The dean was accustomed, however, to not being 
taken seriously, and was most patient with the philosopher. The 
dean spoke, too, of the puzzling business of the student “going 
away” (as the expression goes) to college, and then returning home 
every week-end. At this point, a member of the group, who didn’t 
give his name, made a long speech in favor of correspondence 
schools. I think he had been connected with one while he was of 
an earthly substance. This brought on a rather brisk debate 
about the need for colleges. 
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One recent arrival, who was, I think, one who got his greatest 
sense of heavenly peace from being critical of everything (and you 
know how it is, every man should enjoy Heaven in his own way), 
gave out with a bit he had memorized, as an earthling, from the 
recent writings of Louis Bromfield. The new arrival quoted 
Bromfield as having written:! “I find myself surrounded by college 
graduates who seem to have learned nothing while they were in 
college and certainly learned little or nothing after they were 
released. ... The level of their education corresponds to that of 
the average European who quits school at a time equivalent to our 
eighth grade. The fact is that college education in this country 
is an overrated thing, and that the vulgar expression ‘a college man’ 
has a prestige which it does not deserve.” 

Someone else spoke up rather sharply after that, saying that it 
had been his experience that most young people in America who 
go to college go to gain social prestige, anyway. Their parents 
seem to be responsible for this state of affairs, he said, pointing 
out that very frequently, too frequently for him, parents select 
colleges for their children wholly on the basis of the social prestige 
that will accrue. He meant, he said, that most parents look first 
for the social prestige of the college, and second at the educational 
success which the college has enjoyed, and third at the resources 
which it has to do the job it says it is doing. This situation, he 
admitted, could have led Mr. Bromfield to get off the stricture 
aforesaid. 

Another soul who stood over near the right-hand wall (al- 
though there are no roofs in Heaven, there are walls for the purpose 
of keeping things neat and orderly) said he had heard from a 
friend that there were an increasing number of people in America 
nowadays who were saying that too many people go to college 
anyway, and a man clear across the room remarked sagely that most 
Americans say such things except when they have young hopefuls 
of college age. He went on to say that Bromfield might have been 
the man who hired a college graduate who ranked fourth from the 
bottom of his class, or the man who hired the college graduate who 


1E. McClung Fleming, The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, 
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couldn’t spell but nevertheless had a pleasing personality and was 
liked by his professors, or something. 

The group discussed other strange and puzzling things about 
colleges in America. The dean said that he used to wonder about 
the emphasis which seemed to be placed on teaching the student the 
means and the will to be an individual, to make him independent 
and self-reliant, only to have him turn around at graduation, or 
shortly thereafter, and place security for himself ahead of oppor- 
tunity. He said he began to think seriously about this when a 
young man, twenty-nine years of age, was being interviewed by 
him for appointment to an instructorship, and, when asked if he 
had any questions to ask, queried the dean in great detail about the 
retirement benefits that would be available to him. Then the 
dean shifted to another problem. The colleges, he said, seek the 
bright, talented boys and girls from the secondary schools, many 
of them offering sizable financial inducements to get them. The 
colleges later claim credit for the success of these exceptional 
young people. The dean said he had remembered the Pennsyl- 
vania Study conducted by the Carnegie Foundation some years 


ago, and has wondered ever since whether the colleges could rightly 
assume that they had been as successful as they claimed. It 
reminded him of the preacher who once included this appeal in an 
invocation: “Lord, make us worthy of the high esteem in which we 


hold ourselves.”” He said he personally derived greater satisfac- 
tion from the success of an average youth who developed and grew 
during his college experience, but he admitted that he could be 
wrong. There had been questions in his mind, too, about faculty 
administration. He said he had been bothered by the business 
of demanding of an applicant for appointment to the faculty that 
he sharpen himself to a point; that he become the keenest, highly 
specialized authority on perhaps the smallest point in a discipline in 
order to be ready tospend thefirst five orsix years of his career teach- 
ing the broadest course offered by his department. Get the Ph.D. 
degree by demonstrating the highest degree of finite scholarship 
as a method of qualifying yourself to teach the elementary course, 
the course in the principles of, or an introduction to, the subject- 
matter of your department. He was puzzled by this, as by the 
fact that the professor in an American college determines his own 
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success. The professor, in most cases, organizes the courses he 
teaches, sets their objectives, leads the students through their 
mazes, and then at the end tests to see if the students have been 
well taught. A soul who had been a professor at a British univer- 
sity suggested that his success as a teacher had been judged by 
others, by another group of his colleagues who had set and scored 
the examinations. An American law school professor and a 
medical school professor each reminded the group that their stu- 
dents had to pass professional examinations set by boards of 
practitioners. The dean made it clear that he wasn’t sure the 
current system was wholly bad, but it did puzzle him sometimes, 
and it always made him extremely sensitive to the very heavy 
responsibilities borne by individual American professors. He 
said he thought most of them were equally sensitive on this score. 


III 


It was inevitable, of course, that all this would lead sooner or 
later to a discussion of what college education was all about. A 
soul named George Kerschensteiner, one of the great teachers of all 
time (he lived in Germany ftom 1854 to 1932), started it off by 
saying that the teacher is central in the whole business. He is 
the kingpin. He madea distinction, he said, between the Lehrer, as 
he is called in German, which means essentially the lesson giver, and 
the Unterrichter, from which we get our word instructor, one who 
instructs, and the Erzieher, the one who guides, the one who “up- 
brings,’’ the one who forms men and women, the one who does 
not impose but draws out or develops the desirable character- 
istics of the person he is teaching, the one who looks at the world 
from the student’s standpoint. 

About this time a soul named Amos Eaton, wiiling to agree with 
Kerschensteiner generally, said that he had felt that the students, 
if given the means, could do most of the teaching and learning 
themselves. He was proud to admit that he had been largely 
responsible for the founding of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in 1825, and R.P.I. was the first institution of higher learning in 
America to emphasize technology and applied science. He had 
been the first, he said, but not boastfully, to provide systematic 
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instruction by means of laboratories used by the students them- 
selves. He thought this was the way to do it, and he felt that it 
would be successful in any case. Then Francis Wayland Parker, 
as much as anyone the first “progressive educator” (before the 
movement was misled or misinterpreted), stepped up to the center 
of the room to point out, not in disagreement with his colleagues 
who had preceded, but to say good-naturedly that in his judgment 
education should be devoted not to temporal matters alone but to 
the development of moral freedom and righteousness; that it 
should be free in its conduct from mechanical methods and should 
minister to the spiritual life of the individual. Education, he 
said, is the exploration, the discovery, and the appreciation of the 
divine pattern of the universe. The study of nature, he added, 
is the best and highest foundation for morality. 

This led the dean to remark that another one of the things that 
had puzzled him was how student after student, having oppor- 
tunity to delve day after day into the mysteries and wonder of 
Creation, missed the basic point day after day; the Creator, 
ultimate Truth, and all of Creation. Aristotle, who had been 
unusually quiet for him, entered the discussion at this point. He 
reminded everyone that education should be concerned with teach- 
ing and learning Truth, but that, in his book, there were three 
kinds of Truth—the Truth that is a matter of demonstrable fact, 
the Truth that is arrived at by reasoning and logical deduction, 
and the Truth that is a matter of spiritual conviction. 

The memories of some of the assembly were fantastic, but then 
this whole business is fantastic, anyway. But after Aristotle’s con- 
tribution, and after the angelic company had gone over to the pur- 
pose of college and education generally, there were some very cogent 
quotations offered by some of the celestial dialecticians. Some 
of them were rather current. There was, for instance, the en- 
thusiast for the vocational emphasis in education who quoted an 
instructor at the Fort Scott (Kansas) Senior High School and 
Junior College concerning his new course called Telephone Tech- 
niques;! viz., ““The school officials believe that a polished telephone 
manner may make the difference between success and failure 
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socially and in business; that a telephone call often takes the 
place of a letter or a telegram; and, therefore, that effective use of 
the telephone has become as important as a course in business 
writing or the correct use of the typewriter.” 

This recalled, in some strange way, to another soul the story of 
a twelve-year-old American boy who wrote to the Library of 
Congress and requested two books, one on sane living and the other 
on space travel. The boy concluded his letter, saying, “If I can’t 
have both books, please send me the one on space travel, for I am 
far more interested in that.” 

And then—and you can see that this was uttered by someone 
who had arrived at the Pearly Gates since August, 1952—there was 
a quotation from Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., of the University 
of Illinois. It was taken from a condensation of his article 
entitled ““Aimlessness in Education.” The good soul quoted this 
passage verbatim: “In that terrifying novel by George Orwell, 
1984, the Party of Big Brother developed the ultimate in ruthless 
dictatorship precisely because it devised the means of enslaving 
men’s minds. It began by undermining the discipline of history, 
setting all men adrift in a world where past experience became 
meaningless. It continued by undermining the discipline of 
language, debasing speech until it could no longer be the vehicle 
of independent thought. And the crowning triumph of its torture 
chambers was the undermining of the disciplines of logic and 
mathematics, by which it finally brought its victims not only to 
assert but actually to believe that two plus two equals five.” 

Apparently there was a soul whose close friend had been a New 
York journalist who had written a letter to a school headmaster 
where his sons were in school. A portion of the letter was quoted 
as follows:? “In turning over my boys to you educators, I do not 
ask that you make them well-adjusted individuals. I see too 
many young people who are so well adjusted that in comparison 
a cow standing in its meadow seems a complicated and elaborate 
creature. The kind of studies that we must work toward have for 
their essential aim that of destroying easy adjustments, of throw- 

‘Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Education for 1984, The Foundation for Economic 
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ing young men off their balance, of putting them out of tune with 
the hum of their immediate surroundings. And thereby a new 
balance is achieved, an equilibrium of moving forces, like a boat 
sailing close-hauled to the wind. But first there must be this 
stretching, this mental and spiritual enlargement, this tension of 
a wire that sings.” 

Please listen carefully to this quotation: “I was not interested in 
or did not read about economics or politics. I was almost wholly 
divorced from the contemporary scene in this country. I never 
read a newspaper or a current magazine like Time or Harper’s; 
I had no radio, no telephone; I learned of the stock market crash 
in the fall of 1929 only long after the event; the first time I ever 
voted was in the Presidential election of 1936 . . . 1 was interested 
in man and his experience; I was deeply interested in my science; 
but I had no understanding of the relations of man to his society.” 
These words, uttered slowly and with force, were said, by the one 
who uttered them, to have been written recently in America by one 
of the greatest intellects produced in the 20th Century, Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. 

Then, someone remembered last year’s survey by a Chicago 
research sociologist! which revealed that 31 per cent of the Ameri- 
cans queried had never heard of the Bill of Rights and only about 
40 per cent of the college students interviewed could discuss the 
Bill of Rights. It was at this point that Rousseau recalled that he 
once wrote: “It matters little to me whether my pupil is intended 
for the Army, the Church, or the Law. Before his parents chose 
a calling for him, nature called him to be a man... . when he leaves 
me he will be neither a magistrate, a soldier nor a priest, he will 
be a man.” 

And, finally, there was one who spoke up after the lull which 
followed the Oppenheimer and the Rousseau quotations. This 
contributor said that he had been most impressed by reading a talk 
on the formation of a philosophy of life which had been given by 
Professor Theodore Greene of Yale at a meeting held within a 
few years in Pennsylvania. Professor Greene said that the college 
should give to every student, and the soul assumed this meant all 
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and not only those in the liberal arts colleges, the following four 
basic ingredients of a liberal education:! 


1. Training in the accurate and felicitous use of /amguage as the 
essential condition of all reflection, self-expression, and communica- 
tion with others. 

2. Training in the acquisition of factual knowledge of ourselves, 
our society, and other societies, the physical world, and ultimate 
reality so far as it is humanly Disdediia 

3. Training in mature and responsible evaluation and decision 
in the controversial areas of social policy, morality, art, and re- 
ligion; and 

4. Training in synoptic comprehension, i.e., in the escape from 
multiple provincialisms which bedevil mankind and in the attain- 
ment of larger and more inclusive perspectives. 


IV 


Well, to wrap this up, the dean and his new-found and everlast- 
ing friends discussed all these and many other problems. They 
will probably discuss them and discuss them, shall I say, in earthly 
terms, forever. They will never do anything but discuss them, 
however, for they have no obligation to do anything about their 
solution. If you are disappointed that they came up with no 
solutions, you must remember that they are in Heaven. They no 
longer are obliged to solve problems. No one of us is in Heaven, 
as yet. Some of us, including most academic deans, I’m afraid, 
may never make it. We expect to have to endure, shall I say, 
a less temperate climate. If, however, any one of us has any 
ambition of attaining the select company of the Elysian Society of 
Schoolmasters, or any other heavenly club, I am advised that the 
solution of, or even the partial solution of, or the well-intentioned 
contribution to the solution of, any one of these problems which 
have been discussed here will definitely advance our ambitions. 
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STUDY GRANTS IN LIBERAL ADULT 
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By RONALD SHILEN 
The Fund for Adult Education 


Foundation resources have been aptly described as ‘‘the venture 
capital of education.” Whether the phrase is more appropriate 
to the aspiration than to the actuality is something to con- 
sider. It is the purpose of the pages which follow to describe a 
new foundation activity in the field of adult education. Those of 
us who have been concerned with its initiation and development 
across two strenuous years no longer doubt that we were venture- 
some. 

Programs of grants to individuals for sudy and training in ed- 
ucation are far from new, although in recent years both the number 
and the quality have risen. The area of adult education, however, 
is not nearly well served, and for liberal adult education there 
has been, until recently, nothing. This account deals with the 
new program. 

The Fund for Adult Education was established by the Ford 
Foundation in April, 1951. In a Statement of Purpose issued 
at the time, it defined its broad goal as that of Education in a 
Democratic Society and marked off as its distinctive province 
“that part of the total education process which begins when formal 
schooling is finished.” 

The operations of the Fund since its inception have been class- 
ified under four categories. They are: (1) Fact-finding, (2) Co- 
ordination, (3) Discussion Programs and Materials, and (4) Leader- 
ship Development. 

Early in 1952, slightly more than one year after its own establish- 
ment, the Fund launched its first effort in Leadership Development. 
It appointed a Development Committee on Internships, Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, with the following members: L. H. Adolf- 


son, Director of Extension, University of Wisconsin; A, Craig 
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Baird, Professor of Speech, State University of Iowa; Leland P. 
Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education Service, National 
Education Association; Ralph N. Campbell, Director of Ex- 
tension, New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University; Grace Coyle, Professor of Group Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University; 
Edgar Dale, Professor of Education, Ohio State University; John 
S. Diekhoff, Professor of Education, Hunter College; Paul L. 
Essert, Executive Officer, Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Robert Hudson, Director of 
University Broadcasting, University of Illinois; Howard Y. 
McClusky, Professor of Education, University of Michigan; and 
Paul Sheats, Associate Director, University Extension, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Robert J. Blakely, Manager of the Fund’s Central Regional 
Office, was the Fund’s liaison member and the writer was the 
Fund’s Executive Secretary for grant programs, assigned to serve 
the Development Committee in this capacity. 


II 


The task of the twelve-member committee was two-fold: (a) 
to make recommendations to the Fund for a long-range program 
of grants in general or liberal adult education; (b) to make a 
number of awards experimentally both for the purpose of learning 
the problems connected with the first task and to initiate Fund 
help in leadership development. 

As an educational philanthropic organization, the Fund has 
stressed its concern with /idera/ adult education. Without dep- 
recating the importance of vocational, recreational, and remedial 
adult education, for which there already are substantial resources 
and significant encouragement, the Fund focused its activities 
on education for adults in world affairs, political affairs, economic 
affairs, and the humanities. While liberal education embraces 
more than the areas mentioned, these at least are the ones with 
which the Fund has concerned itself during the three years of its 
existence. 

In opening the first meeting of the Development Committee 
in May, 1952, Mr. Blakely said, in part: 
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The adult education movement is trying to advance the concept 
and practice of education as a life-long process. The Fund for 
Adult Education is respectful of all healthful educational interests 
of adults. Because it believes in the well-rounded life, it is empha- 
sizing liberal education—education of the individual as an end in 
himself and as a citizen of a free society. This is a part of adult 
education which not only has been neglected in the United States 
but also is basic to the preservation of the kind of society which 
permits and encourages a rich variety of individual activities. 


Before completing their recommendations to the Fund, the 
Development Committee members each had occasion to spend 
from ten to fifteen days in meetings and conferences. They 
grappled with a host of problems, but none was as difficult to re- 
solve as the matter of “liberal’’ in the concept of liberal adult 
education when it applied to a leadership development program. 

Does it surprise anyone connected with higher education that 
the problem was difficult and required much attention? Has 
not the matter of general education vis-a-vis specialized training 
shaken the very ramparts of academe for five decades or more? 

The dichotomies and unevennesses of education generally in 
the United States are reflected to a highly aggravated degree in 
adult education. The element of “captive audience” is minimal 
in adult education. Adults come and leave because they are 
moved to do so. 

Adults participate in educational activities in sizable numbers 
in the United States. The proportion of the total population, 
however, is not great. As one dean puts it, “Although the annual 
registration of adults in New York University’s Division of General 
Education seems to us large, their number is about one-twelfth 
of the weekly population of Radio City Music Hall, a hundredth 
of the probable audience for a single national television program 
of no intellectual pretensions.”! The estimate of one hundredth 
could probably be made one thousandth without injuring it as a 
guess. 

Why do the adults continue their education? The purpose 
frequently appears to be economic advancement through the 

1Paul A. McGhee: Higher Education and Adult Education: Four Qoniee. 
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acquisition of a college degree or mastery of some vocational 
specialty, #.e., accountancy, industrial safety, stenography, etc., 
for the same purpose. 

In our technological society there is ample motivation for this 
self-improvement and there are tangible rewards. The Fund’s 
objective is to encourage another kind of growth, one that doesn’t 
pay such obvious dividends except, perhaps, in terms of the com- 
monweal. 

The Harvard Report of 1945 defines the aims of education thus: 
“to prepare an individual to become an expert both in some particu- 
lar vocation or art and the general art of the free man and the 
citizen.” It is the latter expertness that the Fund concerns it- 
self with advancing. 

The Fund is aware that educational institutions are not the 
only situations wherein conscious and purposefully-planned adult 
learning takes place. Community centers, churches, libraries, 
union halls—a host of similar gathering places, in addition to the 
most natural of all, the home, can be and are milieus for planned 
adult education activities. The ever-expanding extramural work 
of universities and colleges through general extension, agricultural 
extension, off-campus centers, and through community services 
departments is a manifestation of this same awareness and a re- 
sponse to it. 

Since World War II there has been a substantial increase in 
the number and extension of study and discussion programs that 
have no direct connection with formal institutions of learning. 
The American Heritage Program of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Great Books, and the programs of the American Foun- 
dation for Political Education are typical. Organized study 
activities by the Foreign Policy Association through local councils 
on world affairs add to this growing category of informal adult 
education in the liberal area. 

It was necessary for the Development Committee to under- 
stand the totality of adult education as it probed more deeply 
for the elements required to build a successful program of grants 
to leaders and for the development of new leadership in liberal 
adult education. The members themselves underwent an in- 
tensive process of learning. They realized that the operational 
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method of the program was second in importance to the ideological 
scaffolding with which it was to be structured. An insight into 
the Development Committee’s outlook in this connection is con- 
tained in the following excerpts from the Purpose and Scope sec- 
tion of the program ultimately recommended to the Fund: 


The Committee wishes to precede its recommendations with a 
statement of its sense of the importance of the proposed program 
of grants for training in adult education. This importance ex- 
tends to the very future of the free society. 

The free society rests on a regard for the worth of the individual 
human being. Its goal is the development of his talents and 
differences to the fullest, according the same right to others. 

Self-government is both an expression of regard for individual 
worth and a means for realizing it. It is something else. It is an 
irrevocable commitment to a continuous gamble for the highest 
stakes. It must be used well or it will be lost, and with it the 
entire way of life based on respect for the dignity of man. 

Every citizen of our free society has, therefore, both the right 
and the responsibility continually to improve himself as a person 
and as a citizen. Education, like self-government, is both an ex- 
eee of regard for individual worth and a means for realizing it. 

fany factors today make the past and present levels of perform- 
ance of the American people inadequate to the need. Both as 
individuals and as a people they must drastically improve their 
understanding and express this improvement in wiser and more 
responsible action. This is the Committee’s concept of the kind 
of adult education for which this program of grants for training is 
designed. 

For want of better terms, we call this liberal or general adult 
education. It is education for the rights and responsibilities of 
freedom, personal and social. It is concerned with the continuing 
development of each individual and the encouragement of his 
participation through the use of his unique capacities in the 
creation of an increasingly democratic society. It is aimed at as 
many people as possible, ideally everybody. 

A society based on the assumptions of equality and variety 
needs more leadership and different kinds of leadership than other 
kinds of societies. This leadership must be appropriate: appro- 
priate to both the means and the ends in that it elicits participation 
and develops other leadership in the service of expanding freedom 
of choice. This is particularly true of adult education, in which 
participation must be voluntary, and even more particularly of 
general adult education, in which relatively few people take part 
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and which must be greatly expanded in order to maintain self- 
government. 


The Fund for Adult Education received the recommendations 
from the Development Committee on Internships, Scholarships, 
and Fellowships in February, 1953. In transmitting them, Paul 
Sheats, the Committee’s chairman, wrote to C. Scott Fletcher, 
President of The Fund for Adult Education: 


Never before in the experience of the adult educators who served 
on this Committee has there been presented over a period of nine 
months the opportunity to work with the officers of an important 
educational Rcnihasion in a completely cooperative endeavor to 
hammer out in many hours of discussion the major essentials of a 
training program which can have a major impact on the quality 
and quantity of adult education leadership throughout the nation. 
We wish to express our thanks to you and The Fund for Adult: 
Education for this experience and to assure you that not the least 
of the values which we hope have come from these labors has been 
the sense of personal growth which each one of us has acquired, 


Ill 


Interesting as some readers would doubtless find them, the 
full details of the three-year program recommended by the De- 
velopment Committee cannot be given without using all of this 
issue of the Bulletin. There are some parts, however, that are 
important to this account. Their essence is in the Announcement 
of Program of Study Grants in Adult Education, most of which 
is given in subsequent paragraphs. 

In May, 1953 the Fund, basing its actions on the Development 
Committee’s recommendations, appointed a National Committee 
on Study Grants. The new committee consisted of eleven non- 
Fund members, four of whom had been on the Development 
Committee, with Robert J. Blakely once again acting as liaison 
member and the writer as Executive Secretary. The members 
of the Committee were: Chairman, Ralph N. Campbell, Director 
of Extension, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University; Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division 
of Adult Education Services, National Education Association; 


— 
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Paul L. Essert, Executive Officer, Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Mrs. Leonard Haas, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, The 
University of Chicago; Joseph L. Matthews, Chief, Educational 
Research Branch, Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Wilbur C. Munnecke, Vice-President and Business 
Manager, The Chicago Sun-Times; John B. Schwertman, Di- 
rector, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults; Paul 
H. Sheats, Associate Director, University Extension, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Everett J. Soop, Director, Extension 
Service, University of Michigan; and Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Associate Executive Secretary, American Library Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Fund voted to make available the 
sum of $500,000 for one year of the new program. In keeping 
with its policy of respecting the independent judgment of the 
National Committee members, the Fund invited them to “in- 
augurate a program based on but not bound by the recommen- 
dations.” 

During the course of its first meeting, May 22-23, 1953, the 
National Committee on Study Grants studied the recommendations 
of the predecessor committee and adopted a design for the pro- 
gram. 

The program was made public on June 28, 1953, with appli- 
cations accepted until November 1, 1953. The following para- 
graphs are selected from the formal Announcement. 


THE ProGRAM 


The Fund for Adult Education is offering approximately 100 
awards for academic study, supervised field experience, or com- 
binations of the two for the improvement and advancement of 
persons concerned with the liberal or general education of adults. 
These awards are the beginning of a continuing effort to help 
meet the recognized need for additional and more highly skilled 
leaders in adult education. The awards will be made by a National 
Committee on Study Grants appointed by The Fund for Adult 
Education to plan and administer the program. 

Volunteer leaders, professional educators, administrators, and 
other categories of persons involved with the functioning and 
fostering of liberal education for adults are eligible for awards. 
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CANDIDATES 


Applications are available to all who desire to be considered for 
agrant. The sole basis of selection will be the caliber of the person 
concerned and the suitability of the program of self-improvement 
proposed. 

It is anticipated that applications will be received from persons 
in several of the categories mentioned below. However, this is 
merely a partial listing of a great variety of categories from which 
individuals may make application. No priority should be con- 
strued from the order in which the listing is made. 

1. Administrators of adult education programs, such as: direc- 
tors of university extension, agricultural extension and adult 
education departments of libraries, deans of evening colleges, 
executive secretaries of mental hygiene clinics, heads of uni- 
versity departments of adult education, educational directors 
of labor unions and management organizations, and local pub- 
lic school adult education administrators. 

Teachers, researchers, and group workers whose primary in- 
terest is related to adult education, such as: teachers of 
adults, teachers of adult educators, librarians doing adult 
education, adult activity directors in settlements and com- 
munity centers. 

Lay leaders who carry on adult education activities on a volun- 
tary basis, such as: leaders of civic groups, educational leaders 
in social service agencies, community centers, and local labor 
unions. 

Key leaders whose primary attention may not be devoted to 
adult education but who are in a strategic position to influence 
the effective development of adult education, such as: _ secre- 
taries of group work councils, presidents of universities and 
teachers colleges, state library commissioners, community 
leaders, and leaders in business, labor and agriculture. 
Subject-matter specialists who are interested in making their 
— and methods more effective in the liberal education 
of adults. 


InpDIviDUAL Stupy Proposa.Ls 


The individual study program is for the purpose of increasing 
knowledge, improving skills, and en general competence, 
u 


all of which is to be related to the grantee’s 
of liberal adult education. 

Each applicant is asked to propose the program he desires to 
follow under an award. The National Committee on Study 
Grants will consider both the individual candidate and his study 
proposal, but will put greater weight on the individual’s qualifica- 


nctioning in the area 
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tions. Acting through competent field representatives, the 
National Committee may suggest changes, extensions or curtail- 
ments in the study proposals of the applicants. In exceptional 
cases a new program may be suggested to a promising candidate. 
An award will be made only when there is agreement between the 
National Committee, the candidate, and the place or places where 
he proposes to train. 

So far as the National Committee is concerned, any study con- 
summated under an award may be used for credit toward degrees. 
It is entirely the option of the grantee whether he matriculates, 
works for, or completes requirements for a degree. It is advisable, 
however, for salen to indicate whether or not they desire to 
work toward a degree because such information may be helpful 
to the judges in understanding the study proposals. 


SELECTION 


Selection of candidates for awards is the responsibility of the 
National Committee on Study Grants. 

The following criteria will guide in the selection of candidates. 
Choice among applicants will be made in terms of their rating on 
all three of the criteria. 

1. His or her motivation for seeking the training grant should be, 
chiefly, to promote the ideals of a free society and, more 
specifically, to advance liberal adult education. 

He or she should be, or show the potentiality for becoming, 
a good example of the liberally educated person. 

He or she should have, or have the potentiality of acquiring, 
the skills in personal and group relationships essential for 
leadership in adult education. 

In addition, the Committee will consider the individual’s possi- 
bilities of putting his training to use. 


Amount OF GRANTS 

No specific sums are designated for any type of award. Each 
applicant will be offered an award that is, in the National Com- 
mittee’s opinion, appropriate to his or her particular situation and 
his or her study program. The award may or may not be the 
amount suggested in the applicant’s budget. 


IV 


Six hundred and sixty-five persons made application in the 
Fund’s Study Grant Program. One hundred and eighty-three of 
this number were screened out as being insufficiently concerned 
with liberal adult education, or in some cases even with adult edu- 
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cation. Forty-nine of this number fell because the candidates 
were outside of the United States or were concerned with study 
activities outside of the United States. 

Three field representatives of the Study Grant Program in- 
terviewed 376 candidates. Frequently one or more references were 
seen in connection with a candidacy. With the candidates lo- 
cated in forty-four states and the District of Columbia, one can 
readily understand what a costly and difficult task this procedure 
represented. Yet it was an indispensable operation for a grant 
program in adult education. 

The easier path of asking institutions to nominate candidates, 
a method suitable in certain other grant programs, was not possible 
in this one, if for no other reason than that much of liberal adult 
education is not connected with schools. 

In January, 1954 the last group of selections was made, bringing 
to 120 the number of awards. Forty per cent of the individual 
programs start in September, 1954; all the others have begun or 
will begin sooner, with a very few dating from September, 1953. 
Some facts about the grantees and what they will do are presented 
below. 

This breakdown gives the dominant adult education associ- 
ations of the grantees: 


University, College, and Extension 
Public School 
Library 
Library School 
Library Consultant 
Special Interest Organizations 
Labor Organizations 
Career 
Volunteer 
Industry & Labor Relations Schools, Departments, 
Institutes 
Community Organizations 
Career 
Volunteer 
Agricultural 
Extension 
Other 


Government 


35 
20 
9 
I 
I 
8 
8 
5 
7 
I 
6 
6 
3 
2 
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Settlement House 
Public Health 
Church 

Graduate Student 
Other 


The “University, College, and Extension’? category embraces 
college presidents, general extension directors, and faculty. The 
“public school” grouping covers state adult education admin- 
istrators, superintendents, principals, and teachers. “Special 
Interest Organizations” refers to groups such as the League of 
Women Voters, the American Foundation for Political Education, 
the National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, and several 
world affairs councils. 

Scholarship and Fellowship recipients plan to study at the 
following institutions: Boston University, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Dartmouth College, Emory University, 
Florida State University, Harvard University, Hunter College, 
Michigan State College, New York University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Reed College, Rutgers University, St. John’s College, 
Texas Technological College, University of California at Berkeley, 
University of California at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, 
University of Illinois, University of Michigan, University of 
Washington, Utica College, Western Reserve University, and 
Yale University. 

Recipients of Study awards will be in association with the fol- 
lowing organizations and agencies, either studying them or gaining 
experience in an “internship "capacity: Adult Education Council 
of Bridgeport, Adult Education Council of Chattanooga, Adult 
Education Council of Denver, American Academy of Asian Studies, 
American Labor Educational Services, American Library Assam 
ciation, Baltimore Public Library, Cleveland Public Library 
Cuyahoga County Library, Detroit Public Library, Foreign 
Policy Association, Highlander Folk School, Kent County Library 
(Grand Rapids), Los Angeles Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools, Los Angeles Public Library, Louisville Public Library, 
Milwaukee Public Library, National Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools, National Council of Churches, National Training Labora- 


> 
2 
I 
I 
2 
2 
120 
* 
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tory in Group Development (Bethel, Maine), Newark Public Li- 
brary, Texas Region Project, Union Theological Seminary, Western 
Training Laboratory in Group Development (Idyllwild, Cali- 
fornia), and World Affairs Council of Philadelphia. 

Of the award recipients 85 are male and 35 female. Their 
ages range from 24 through 57. The 24-35 years bracket has 45 
persons, the 36-45 years bracket, 48 persons, and the 46-57 
bracket, 27 persons. 

Thirteen of the recipients have not previously gone beyond high 
school. Eighteen others have additional schooling short of college 
graduation. Thirty-nine are college graduates and 49 others 
have master’s degrees. Twenty-one of the recipients possess 
doctor’s degrees. 

The incomes of the grant recipients range from non-salaried 
to upward of $10,000. The largest number (33) is in the $4,000- 
$4,999 bracket, with approximately 60 in the brackets of $5,000- 
$7,999. 

The grants divide as follows: 


Study Awards Academic Grants 
Under $1000 8 9 
$1000-$1999 12 II 
$2000-$2999 8 9 
$3000-$3999 12 16 
$4000-$4999 11 10 
$5000 or over 7 5 


It is too soon after the completion of selection in the first year 
of the Fund’s Study Grant Program to know just how the second 
year’s program will vary; yet the Fund feels that the basic assump- 
tions in connection with the administration of a grant program 
for leadership development in liberal adult education have stood 
up during the first year. 

Questions that are unanswered, and may remain so for at least 
several years, are: 

Are the choices of candidates for awards good ones? The 
answer to this will shed light on the validity of the criteria for 
choosing. 


= 
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Do the experiences and study made possible by the grants 
“iberalize’”’ the participants’ knowledge and skills? 

How do leaders who have been upgraded through additional 
education and experience affect the adult education movement? 

Will a grant program in adult education encourage professional- 
ization of a field in which most practitioners do not have special 
preparation? If so, is this a good tendency, or is there danger 
of more “partial’’? men (specialists lacking a broad general edu- 
cation)? 


THE MASTER TEACHER—A NEW TYPE OF 
SPECIALIST 


By JOHN A. BLAKE 


Central State Hospital, Petersburg, Virginia 


It is an old and trite saying which refers to “this age of special- 
ization.” For many centuries in the medical field, for instance, 
until scientific research had made moderate progress and clinical 
specialization had begun, the general practitioner—or as he was 
fondly called, ‘‘the family doctor’—was most highly honored 
and his services were much sought after by those of high and low 
estate in every country. But, since the age of specialization, it 
has been the medical “‘expert’’ who has been sought first and 
honored most. The general practitioner now is often found to be 
somewhat apologetic—albeit unnecessarily so—for not having 
achieved some degree of special and advanced training. For- 
tunately for him, however, there are now definite indications that 
the situation is beginning to change; that the general practitioner 
is not only returning to his former level of importance, but even- 
tually he will also be in even greater demand for his services, 
preventive and therapeutic, to the ever-increasing masses of hu- 
manity. 

Similarly, the teacher—here considered in the broadest sense— 
throughout the ages has occupied the most esteemed position, 
whether he dealt with the teaching of the lowly A.B.C.’s and 
other tool subjects to young beginners; or increasingly more 
erudite learning to those of high school, college, or university ages; 
or, as Minister, Priest, or Rabbi, he taught men how to live har- 
moniously in this life, and to prepare for another life beyond. 
However, in recent generations he has gradually been superseded 
in prestige and acclaim among the masses by the researcher and 
the applied scientist. Naturally, no one would attempt to deny 
the importance of the contributions of these latter. The re- 
searcher has consistently discovered new truths to be added to the 
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sum total of human knowledge and, whether such truths sub- 
sequently proved of practical value in the. lives of men, or 
whether of theoretical value only, they did enrich man’s mental 
and physical existence. Likewise, the applied scientist, although 
rarely discovering any new phenomena, has ever been alert and 
efficient in making the best possible practical use of the researcher’s 
products. Thus, his contributions to human welfare have also 
been of inestimable value, and should continue to be so. 

But a new day has recently begun to dawn for the teacher: he 
is in greater demand now than ever before, especially in the fields 
of modern science. This is especially obvious when it is realized 
that it is he who provides the scientific training that ultimately 
produces the researcher and the applied scientist. Further- 
more, in this so-called scientific age, there has been developing an 
increasing thirst for scientific knowledge among the general pop- 
ulace. In democratic America especially, where education is by 
streamlined, mass-production methods, this desire for scientific 
knowledge, general and specific, has been quite strong among the 
teenagers who produce our scientific leaders of tomorrow.! The 
increasingly serious problem, however, is to find sufficient numbers 
of well-prepared men and women for teaching in order to satisfy 
these growing educational demands. But recently there have 
been heard very disturbing reports concerning both the science 
teacher supply, on the one hand,? and the supply of potential 
future scientists, on the other.? These reports indicate a situation 
which could very possibly lead to a national crisis in the near 
future. 

This compound problem of increasing shortages of teachers . 
and scientists, as predicted from the observed recent decrease 
in science students, is believed by the writer to be mainly due to 
a few basic factors which will be shown to be closely interrelated. 
First, it is recognized from previously cited references to serious 
investigations that America has a growing annual need for scien- 
tists in all fields, but that this supply is actually shrinking seriously, 


Scientific American, Sept., pp. (Stoddard). 


Tbid., 1954, PP. 27-29 (Watson). 
* Tbid., Sept., 19st: PP. 42-46 (Wolfie), pp. 65-68 (Compton), pp. 71-76 (Tryt- 
ten), Pp. 79-84 (Gregg). 
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thus failing to keep abreast of our needs caused by recent prog- 
ress and the general national growth. 

Secondly, granted that there is a large annual supply of po- 
tential scientific personnel among the national high school pop- 
ulation, there is no known reason to doubt that America does 
have vast potential scientific manpower among its youth. It is 
to be expected that a large proportion of such students 
may not be adequately influenced to enter scientific careers un- 
less they have highly trained and strongly stimulating teachers 
to lead them. Furthermore—and this is highly pertinent, al- 
though perhaps a minor aspect—it is well known that the typical 
present day students are often keenly aware of any existing inade- 
quacies in their teachers. They frequently do not hesitate to 
voice their frank disapproval of such, which was not nearly so 
true during the writer’s student days. Then it was customary to 
accept almost without question what the professor said simply be- 
cause “the Professor said it!” Such a complacent attitude on 
the college level is thought by the writer to have been a carry- 
over from a similar attitude produced by the authoritarian atmos- 
phere of the “‘teacher-centered”’ grade school of that time. Con- 
versely, it is believed that the more modern “child-centered” 
grade school situation may account largely for the more independ- 
ent, intellectually-discriminating spirit of today’s college and 
university students. 

Thirdly, there is the previously-mentioned decrease in the 
teacher population during the past decade, which has been largely 
due to the entrance of teachers and prospective teachers into more 
highly remunerative applied fields. Since this is true of science 
teachers of all proficiencies, it consequently holds true in a far 
more serious sense for the elite minority of the teaching profes- 
sion. Obviously some kind of drastic method will have to be de- 
vised and put into execution not only to entice teachers back to 
the classroom, but to develop higher quality and greater teaching 
proficiency in an increasing number of present-day teachers-in- 
training in order to meet the demands of expanding science. 

In short, the sequence of unfortunate factors may be very 
briefly summarized as follows: The nation annually needs more 
scientists, but the supply is inadequate; the supply of poten- 
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tial scientific personnel in the high schools increases with the 
natural growth of the nation, but there is a recent waning of in- 
terest in scientific careers due mainly to the need of adequately- 
trained, stimulating teachers in greater numbers; and, finally, 
such available teachers are decreasing in number because of both 
antiquated training and entering nonacademic fields for more 
lucrative remuneration. The main problem, therefore, is how 
to reverse this entire trend. 


II 


The weakest link in this unfortunate chain of factors would 
clearly seem to be the increasing shortage not only of “‘average”’ 
teachers, but of the highly qualified men and women to stimulate 
and prepare the nation’s youth for profitable scientific careers. 
What, then, are the chief inducements which annually draw greater 
numbers of teachers from the classroom into business, industry, 
government agencies, and other nonacademic careers? There 
may be and probably are many different incentives, but the writer 
believes practically all can be reduced to three main categories, 
i.e., the economic, the social, and the psychological. It is well 
known that a vast amount of thought has long been given to 
the economic inequalities between the academic and fairly com- 
parable nonacademic vocations, and various alleged remedies 
have been applied—some merely considered—by different au- 
thorities from time to time. We shall not dwell further on the 
materialistic aspects of the problem than to suggest that, 
for those teachers who actually need increased salaries to meet 
living expenses, the only thing which will fill such a need is purely 
and simply more money. In such cases there is just no substitute 
for money. That most teachers need more money is such a well- 
established fact that no sensible person would question it, and 
we shall omit its further discussion. 

Until about a generation ago it was almost universally be- 
lieved that money was easily the primary incentive which moti- 
vated men and women to work, irrespective of their employmental 
status. Subsequently, however, this view was radically altered 
in the light of research in the fields of industrial and personnel 
psychology: it was discovered that money, as a motivator, is 
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easily surpassed by certain more powerful social and psycho- 
logical incentives; that is, provided the workers be allowed a 
fairly adequate living wage. It is now fully established that 
the normal personality more highly prizes social power and pres- 
tige, generous commendation, sincere appreciation and recogni- 
tion for himself and his efforts, and other nonmaterial rewards, 
when accompanied by merely moderate financial remuneration, 
than somewhat higher rates of pay, but without such intangibles. 
The latter situation tends to reduce man to the status of an im- 
personal nonentity, or industrial automaton, in his own estimation. 
Such a condition is intolerable to the human spirit. 

The teacher, being a normal personality and subject to the 
normal social and psychological laws no less than other profes- 
sional and nonprofessional beings, likewise strongly requires 
these inducements to motivate him to his highest and best pro- 
ductive efforts. But, one may reply, the average teacher seems 
to stand well socially among his friends in the community and, 
in many instances, he receives a fair amount of recognition from 
his superiors—yet he continues to desert the classroom in in- 
creasing numbers. What more does he require? This question 
misses the point. It is not a matter of how the individual teacher 
—or the worker in any other occupational field—may be regarded 
by his personal friends, or what commendation he may receive 
from his administrative superiors. It is a question of occupa- 
tional respect—of highly significant and serious difference between 
the social and psychological rating of the teaching profession, on the 
one hand, and the other professions, on the other, in the estima- 
tion of the general public. In short, is teaching! being classed 
with medicine, or is it becoming a prestige competitor with bar- 
bering? 

What has caused the highly honored teaching profession to 
lose its former position of eminence in the eyes of a great part 
of the public, and gradually to become subordinate to an ever- 
increasing variety of specialties during the past few genera- 
tions? The answers to this important question may be, and prob- 
ably are, manifold, but the writer believes that the main cause 

! Although “‘teaching” is considered in its broadest sense, it is obvious that there 


are many prestige levels within the profession, and all of these would not suffer such 
an indignity. 
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of prestige loss lies within the profession itself, i.e., in the attitudes 
of the general teaching personnel foward its profession—attitudes 
which have acted as a dry rot within the body of the profession. 
As an illustration, one attitude may be cited in the ancient, thread- 
bare admonition that “if one cannot succeed in anything else in 
life, he can always teach!’ Such an attitude, which is often ex- 
pressed facetiously, but is occasionally said seriously, is probably 
one of the most disparaging types of slander possible. 

It is a sound psychological principle that one cannot expect 
the public to value one’s profession more highly than one values 
it himself—usually one finds it difficult to maintain the public’s 
evaluation even as high as he himself does—any more than one 
can doubt the truth of the proverbial statement regarding the 
inability of water to rise above its source. There are doubtless 
many reasons, personal and impersonal, why there has been a 
gradual deterioration in the general attitudes of many run-of- 
the-mine teachers toward their profession. However, it is not 
within the scope of this paper to attempt to list them, but we shall 
deal with this problem in a general way later. The main solution, 
it is believed, is to destroy the deteriorating factors causing dry 
rot; to rejuvenate and stimulate progressively the morale of the 
general teaching personnel by exalting the teaching vocation it- 
self, and thereby to restore the profession to the high position 
it once held universally. It is the purpose of this paper, therefore, 
first to indicate what the present day teacher—and throughout 
this paper we shall be particularly interested in the science teacher 
—must do in order to justify and regain the public’s former high 
evaluation of the profession. Once this is attained, it should 
serve as the much needed stimulus to rejuvenate the teacher’s 
sagging morale. And secondly, we shall suggest what it is be- 
lieved would be one of the most powerful psychological incentives 
to the teacher not only to teach well, but to strive continuously 
for the highest degrees of excellence. 

In the days before the prestige decline, when the teacher rated 
equally with the physician, lawyer, minister, and engineer, he 
was often their superior in versatility and erudition. Although 
they were required merely to know and be adept at practicing 
their own profession, the teacher—this was especially true of the 
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college and university professor—was somehow expected to know 
not only his own discipline, but to be something of a veritable 
fountain-head of general knowledge in many fields, especially 
those related to his chosen field of concentration. Although 
this was obviously much more than was fair to expect, the life 
of a teacher was at the same time the life of a perennial student; 
and it was his business to spend his life learning and imparting 
knowledge to others. In fact, one of the main pillars of his rep- 
utation had always been his vast erudition. The writer has been 
fortunate to know a few such intellectually versatile giants in 
recent years, but the trend now among the really great teachers 
is toward “erudition in depth” within one limited field—really 
a form of specialization. 

As for the rank and file of teachers today, however, there is 
seldom found either very much breadth or depth of knowledge. 
It has even been reported to the writer that as much, or even 
more, stress is laid upon learning the pure “mechanics”’ of teach- 
ing in some teachers colleges, than upon the knowledge which is 
to be taught. Consequently, it is not surprising that such sterile 
intellectual fare tends to produce two unfortunate results: first, 
many young, intelligent teachers-in-training find such a program 
intellectually stultifying and morale-destroying even before the 
very beginning of their careers; and, second, the modern student, 
with his increased intellectual independence, easily becomes 
impatient and irritated with the teaching of such an assembly- 
line type of mentors. 

Coincidentally, we find the ‘“‘average’’ American youth to be 
essentially pragmatic in his attitude toward what he is taught. 
For the masses this is perhaps a healthy sign that they have suf- 
ficient acuity to distinguish between the theoretical knowledge 
having present value in and of itself alone, on the one hand, and 
the practical knowledge which will be needed to solve life’s prob- 
lems, on the other. However, for the highly-gifted minority, 
American education should very strenuously cultivate a much more 
ardent interest in the theoretical problems of science, since more 
fundamental progress is ultimately achieved by such “mental 
searches into the unknown.” 

Let us return to a further consideration of the science teacher. 


gh: 
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How may he redeem himself, and thereby redeem his profession 
in the eyes of the public? First, realizing that he must be both 
quantitatively and qualitatively prepared for modern science 
teaching, the average teacher should take careful stock of his own 
status without delay. He and his fellows who were trained in 
the past and have held long, “‘comfortable”’ tenure, irrespective 
of their conscientiousness and other positive traits, may be, and per- 
haps most likely are, found not conversant with the latest knowl- 
edge, techniques, and theories in many cases. Consequently, 
they should take the necessary time to bring themselves up-to- 
date in their particular disciplines, or else give place to more 
ambitious, modernly trained teaching personnel. Secondly, 
on securing the latest training—not only in depth, but in increas- 
ing breadth—they should become more highly skilled in the art 
of imparting this to the more sophisticated students of today. 
(Any tendency toward teaching by “authority”’ is definitely anti- 
quated now; as the typical student today puts it, “the teacher 
must not only know his ‘stuff? but must know how to put it 
across!’’) Having fulfilled these requirements, such teachers 
would almost inevitably begin to feel the psychological uplift in 
attitude and spirit toward the profession which had required of 
them such strenuous efforts; the profession would begin to acquire 
a new significance and, in time, it is thought they would find it being 
looked upon in a new and greatly improved light by those of other 
professions and the general public as well. This would undoubt- 
edly serve as a powerful socia/ motivator, causing beneficial in- 
teraction between the teaching fraternity and the public. 


III 


With the social motivation established and functioning well, 
there should also be created some equally powerful psychological 
incentive within the profession itself to stimulate the teacher, 
not only to be proud of being merely a member of an honored pro- 
fession, but to strive continuously toward the highest efficiency 
level in that profession; that is, there should be some honorary 
goal with a fully-recognized and greatly-prized title to be won. 
Accordingly, we propose that there be clearly defined a superior 
qualitative level in the teaching profession—such would be pos- 
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sible, with minor modifications, at all teaching levels and in all 
disciplines—which would be given the status of Specialty; and 
that they who may attain such a level of excellence be designated 
Master Teachers. Therefore, we shall suggest certain tentative 
personal traits and abilities which might serve as criteria for justi- 
fying one’s being so classified. 

What, then, should be the tentative criteria which would es- 
tablish the teaching specialty? What should be the aspiring man’s 
or woman’s personal qualifications, his preparational background, 
and his contributions to the intellectual, emotional, and other 
psycho-social developmental spheres of students which would en- 
title him or her to receive the professional award par excellence? 
The answer to the first question is obviously contained in the 
second; it wiil first be necessary to suggest for consideration 
certain tentative personal, preparational, and performance stand- 
ards the fulfillment of which would, ipso facto, both register 
the fortunate teacher as a specialist and award him the title of 
Master Teacher which accompanies it. 

Before discussing these important matters let us, for the sake 
of better defining the proposed specialist and more adequately 
justifying his creation, make two sets of contrasts: first, between 
the career teacher and the researcher-as-teacher (or clinician, 
applied scientist, etc.-as-teacher); and second, between the con- 
scientious, superior teacher and the teaching drudge. Although 
the typical career teacher differs strongly from the researcher and 
the applied scientist, who are often pressed into teaching service, 
he does possess some of their attributes. Like the research scien- 
tist, for instance, he is intellectually curious, objective, and dis- 
passionate in dealing with Truth and, “clinically” as it were, he 
ministers to one of the most universal and serious afflictions of the 
human mind—ignorance. But typically, each possesses different 
basic personality traits; each has quite different interests and life 
goals; and, finally, largely because of these wide differences, 
neither can adequately fill the other’s réle, but they tend to comple- 
ment each other in the academic world. Fortunately or other- 
wise, there is rarely found a man or woman who possesses the 
best features of each, or has sufficient versatility to fill the réle of 
each at very high efficiency. 
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Now, what manner of men are these two, the researcher-as- 
teacher and the career teacher? Let us dispose of the former 
first. In his special domain, scientific research, he is the producer, 
similar to the manufacturer in the industrial world, who is neither 
able nor interested in selling his products personally. On the 
other hand, the science teacher is the salesman and promoter of the 
other’s product, Truth. As its salesman, he is also its interpreter 
to his public, the students; and much truth requires a great deal 
of interpretation. 

From first-hand observation by the writer through the years, 
as well as from the observations and often candid comments of 
his most discerning students, the typical researcher-as-teacher, 
although perhaps brilliant and highly skilled in scientific, me- 
ticulous procedures, is also quite often uninterested in teaching 
per se—in some instances he is even a bit antagonistic toward 
it. Such a one often seems to consider teaching as just so much 
drudgery to be endured in order to fully justify his position eco- 
nomically on the staff of the institution. His attitude, although 
unspoken, seems to amount to: “Well, how many hours must I 
take from my important research to teach these morons?”” From 
their point of view, the students often see such a “‘teacher’’ as 
quite introverted; as deeply engrossed in his field of investiga- 
tion for its own sake, but not particularly interested in propa- 
gating the truth he discovers; and, withal, as a rather dull lec- 
turer with a more or less colorless personality. It is almost cer- 
tain that he will not be remembered through the students’ lives 
as one of the truly great teachers who influenced them in any 
great positive degree. 

The second set of contrasts deals with two classes of teachers 
within the profession itself: first, those individuals who obviously 
merely “‘work at teaching”’; and second, the true “career” teachers. 
As for the former, their number is vast, their quality varies widely, 
and their reasons for working at teaching are too numerous to list, 
but range from the purely superficial to perhaps those cases who 
may have once thought they were well fitted and would actually 
like teaching. Many of this group may even be rather well quali- 
fied and fairly proficient; some could possibly develop into 
moderately good career teachers, but time will not permit further 
discussion of such merely ‘‘average”’ career teachers. 
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The second group—by far the more important—consists of those 
men and women who, popularly speaking, seem to have been 
literally “born to teach.” Just as the gifted musical composer, 
the poet, the artist, and others with highly specialized talents 
will surmount every obstacle to fulfill their destinies, so the gifted 
teacher will possess a high degree of compulsion to teach, either 
formally or informally, whenever, wherever, and whomever 
he may. It would not be entirely incorrect to say that he can 
hardly refrain from teaching, since teaching would seem to be 
woven into his basic nature. In short, he teaches not because 
he cannot do anything else, but because he much prefers and can 
do this thing Jest. Such, then, is thought to be one of the main 
characteristics of the truly great teacher. 

In presenting and briefly discussing our proposed tentative 
traits and abilities which would define the Master Teacher, we 
would not wish to lead one to think of such a status as being 
almost unattainable: there have been Master Teachers too numer- 
ous to mention in every field and in all ages, and it is fairly cer- 
tain that most of them did possess many such characteristics 
to a high degree. We merely wish to indicate that he who would 
aspire to such a distinction should rigorously seek to develop 
along such tentative lines to the limit of his ability. Then, 
whether or not he eventually succeeded in attaining such teach- 
ing stature—such would be determined by his peers, based upon 
quantitative and qualitative credits—it is strongly suspected 
that he would be continually spurred onward by the realization 
of “fighting the good fight’”’ toward a truly moral victory. For 
the valiant, the thrill of battle is often more exhilarating than 
the victory itself. 


IV 


For the sake of brevity and clarity let us now divide the proposed 
very essential traits into two groups: first, the general require- 
ments; and second, certain specific, or highly desirable, traits 
and abilities. The former will be briefly discussed on the mental, 
emotional, and physical levels which collectively comprise the so- 
called personality functioning. Such would be the idea/ standards 
against which each teacher’s attributes would be evaluated. 
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The general menta/ requirements of the Master Teacher would 
naturally specify superior intelligence, with demonstrated normal 
or superior ability in the main integral functions. Intellec- 
tually, not only would he be amply prepared, both in depth and 
breadth of learning, in his own specific discipline, but he would 
be continually acquiring breadth in fields closely related to his 
own as well. 

Emotionally, he would possess those so-called “‘finer emotions,” 
or sensibilities, which our highest cultural influences implant 
only within superior personalities; such would permit the appre- 
ciation not only of the aesthetic aspects of his discipline, but of the 
finer human relationships among people in general and his stu- 
dents in particular. Furthermore, he would possess thorough 
emotional stability under the ordinary strains and stresses of life 
with sufficient emotional stamina in reserve to weather most of the 
rougher storms of life. 

Physically, he would possess adequate health, strength, and 
vitality, and he would lead a normal way of life in order to re- 
tain these. Naturally, it would be essential to possess normal 
sensory and motor equipment, and a well-cultivated speaking voice 
for the strenuous and very exacting demands made upon him by his 
professional duties. Such, then, would be the general require- 
ments—some innate, it is true, but others definitely acquirable— 
which the Master Teacher should possess. 

Believing that there are certain “‘special’’ personality abil- 
ities and traits which constitute either something more than the 
sum total of over-all personality functioning or, as combinations 
with the separate parts—really a purely academic matter as to 
which—we would suggest the following as specific and indispen- 
sable attributes of the Master Teacher. First, he should tend to 
extroversion, possessing a very sincere benevolence for people 
generally, and for students particularly. Secondly, unlike the 
typical researcher, or applied scientist-as-teacher, he should 
possess an intense zeal for teaching per se. This would imply a 
number of traits, e.g., he would not only be insatiable for new 
knowledge himself, but he would be most able, patient, and willing, 
and would even derive pleasure from imparting such knowledge, with 
clarity and simplicity, even to the most inept of students; he would 
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maintain a completely open mind to new truth, whether volun- 
teered by the modest student, or derived from much more author- 
itative sources; he would be ever alert to seek new aspects of, 
and relationships among, ideas, and thoroughly enjoy stimulating 
discussions about them; and, finally, he would be anxious to 
discover with the aid of his students new techniques and prac- 
tical applications for the benefit of both students and the gen- 
eral public, thereby indicating just where his field and that of 
the researcher merge and overlap. As a theoretician as well, he 
would often serve as consultant to both advanced graduate stu- 
dents and professional researchers as required, thus indicating 
yet another area of collaboration with the others. 

In the ‘‘mechanics” of teaching he would be highly versatile. 
As the gifted violinist possesses and employs with ease many dif- 
ficult techniques in appealing to the aesthetic sensibilities of his 
audience, so the gifted teacher would with similar facility em- 
ploy the various teaching techniques in appealing to the intel- 
lectual capacities of his audience. He should be able to run the 
gamut of techniques by means of the expert use of varied demon- 
strations, explanations, illustrations—interesting, humorous, seri- 
ous, or even pathetic at appropriate times in making intellectual 
and emotional appeals—and would be adept at employing com- 
parison, contrast, analogy, or whatever other effective devices 
were required. His versatility should match his erudition. 

Thirdly, he would be unique in that “he would have faith in 
his students and the capacity to see potentialities indiscernible 
to the average person.”"! The gifted teacher demonstrates such 
abilities to discover and develop latent powers in the student— 
many of which perhaps he himself is unaware—and thereby aids 
the student to discover himself more fully. Such confirms the 
presence of highly developed intuitive powers which perhaps most 
great intellects possess. 

Finally, in teaching the masterly, inspired way, the gifted 
teacher would also possess that certain intangible ability, usu- 
ally found to some degree in all great teachers, to impress in- 


1 This ‘‘quality” was suggested to the writer in a personal communication by Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, formerly President of The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in June, 1952. Dr. Carmichael is now President of 
the University of Alabama. 
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delibly the best of his own personality and character upon his 
students, which would contribute to their maturity, stability, 
and personal worth throughout their lives. 

In establishing such general and specific criteria for the teach- 
ing profession universally, it would be expected that some 
modifications would be found necessary when applying them 
to the various school levels, and to one discipline or another, 
but it would be expected that such modifications would be of 
a minor nature. This is thought true, since fundamentally the 
mechanics of teaching is much the same process whether deal- 
ing with arithmetic in the grades, literature and history in high 
school, or physics, psychology, et cetera, in college and graduate 
school, even though these fields differ intrinsically. It stim- 
ulates the same mental processes in all students. It would there- 
fore be the duty of an elected board in each discipline to make 
modifications and establish standards, as well as evaluate the quali- 
fications of aspirants for the Master Teacher’s award. 

In conclusion, we propose and strongly urge that, whereas 
there is an increasing interest in modern science among the 
masses, and an annually growing need for more and better 
prepared men and women in all scientific fields; and whereas, 
unfortunately, the present supply of adequately trained and quali- 
fied teachers is decreasing because of unfavorable economic, 
social, and psychological factors, the following measures be seri- 
ously considered for improving the social and psychological con- 
ditions, thus re-establishing the former high prestige of the teach- 
ing profession, thereby encouraging science teachers to return 
to the profession, and the youth of superior ability to prepare for 
science teaching careers. It would be expected that the nonscien- 
tific disciplines would be encouraged to adopt similar measures. 

First, that national scientific teaching bodies elect boards which 
will create standards of excellence in teaching according to which 
those teachers with proper qualifications may be registered as 
specialists, and awarded the title of Master Teacher; 

Second, that these bodies make strenuous efforts to re-establish 
the teaching profession in its position of eminence; and 

Third, that every effort be made to select, encourage, and train 
young men and women with demonstrated scientific ability to 
prepare for science teaching careers. 


ALUMNI—YOUR FORMER STUDENTS' 


By ERNEST T. STEWART, JR. 


American Alumni Council 


As the grateful tenant of a benevolent landlord, I cannot con- 
ceive of refusing an invitation to address the American Association 
of University Professors. It is true that the American Alumni 
Council, since August of 1951, has had its central office in two 
rooms rented from the Association. It is true that we deeply 
appreciate the many courtesies from your fine professional staff. 
And it is true that we have been hoping for a chance to demon- 
strate our gratitude. Yet this invitation only deepens our obliga- 
tion, for we are grateful indeed for this opportunity of presenting 
the case for organized alumni effort to a group whose cooperation 
we must have if this effort—and the professional organization that 
helps to sustain it—is to attain its true potential. Alumni work 
has too long been on the defensive in academic circles. We wish 
now to go on the offensive—without being offensive—and to use 
every opportunity for telling our side of the story. We shall never 
have a more welcome opportunity than the present one. 

Although the American Alumni Council is actually two years 
older than the American Association of University Professors, it is 
still little known outside professional alumni circles. This fact is 
brought home to us daily as we observe the quizzical looks directed 
at our nameplate by professors and others who make up the steady 
stream of visitors to your offices next door. Clearly, their aston- 
ished question is: Are the alumni organized nationally too? 

The answer is no. I have neither the satisfaction nor the fear- 
some responsibility of serving as the organizational representative 
of the ten million living college alumni. Our service is, rather, to 
those who serve the alumni. The American Alumni Council is 


1 Address given on April 3, 1954 at the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors in Buffalo, New York, April 2 and 3, 
1954. 
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the association of the men and women who are engaged profes- 
sionally in alumni work in behalf of, currently, 637 universities, 
colleges, and secondary schools in the United States, Canada, and 
three foreign countries. The interested institutions themselves 
apply for membership in the Council. Once accepted, they desig- 
nate individuals—at present, a total of 1067 alumni secretaries, 
fund raisers, development officers, magazine editors, and others 
concerned with various phases of alumni effort—to hold the spe- 
cific ‘‘type”” memberships (a phrase to be explained later) in their 
names. These institutional representatives are the active par- 
ticipants in the programs of the organization. 


II 


The movement which led to the organization of the American 
Alumni Council began in 1913, when Mr. Herbert S. Warwick, the 
newly appointed alumni secretary at Ohio State University, came 
to consider ways in which he might improve his service to the insti- 
tution and its alumni. There were no textbooks, no “‘how to do it” 
courses, no real precedents on his campus for this strange new pro- 
fession he had entered. Yet he knew that counterparts existed on 
a few other campuses; these he invited to Columbus to compare 
notes, exchange ideas, and seek answers to common problems. 
Eighteen answered the call, and from this meeting evolved a new 
organization, the Association of Alumni Secretaries, followed after 
a few years by a sister organization, the Association of Alumnae 
Secretaries. In the early twenties these two groups were regularly 
meeting together; and by this time two other groups had been es- 
tablished—Alumni Magazines Associated, and the Association of 
Alumni Funds. Since there was a considerable overlapping in 
memberships, the four groups decided, in 1927, to unite in one all- 
embracing organization, the American Alumni Council, with 250 
colleges and universities represented in the membership. Growth 
continued steadily through the thirties and early forties and 
spurted rapidly after World War II. 

The organizational structure of the Council continues to reflect 
the three basic interests of the groups which united twenty-seven 
years ago, and three corresponding types of memberships have been 
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established: Type A for alumni offices and general alumni activ- 
ity; Type B for alumni funds and development programs; 
and Type C for alumni magazines and other publications. A 
secondary form of membership is also offered for staff assistants 
and key volunteer officers. 

This “type” membership structure is in several ways the key to 
the programs and services of the Council. Each type is repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors by an officer responsible for ac- 
tivity in his area, including surveys, special projects, and articles in 
the publications of the Council. At district and general conferences 
(each of the nine districts meets annually in the winter, and the 
general conference is held annually in the summer), members 
meet most of the time in at least three concurrent sessions organ- 
ized to represent the three membership interests—offices, funds, 
and magazines. Finally, sample copies of the best in professional 
literature, mailing pieces, and techniques developed for alumni 
programs go out only to the “type” members concerned, under the 
Council’s Exchange Dividend program. 

As was true forty years ago, helping each alumni worker to find 
a better way to do his job continues to be the major aim of the 
Council. ‘How to do it” texts are now available in increasing 
quantity in the Council’s stockpile of publications: the proceedings 
of the annual conferences, in book form; the bi-monthly magazine, 
the American Alumni Council News; a newsletter, the 4AC 
Alumni Digest; such special studies as “A Primer of Alumni 
Work”; and the AAC Lending Library, a collection of folders 
combining pertinent pages from all of the above with tear sheets 
from alumni magazines and other direct source material in each of 
the various areas of alumni work. 

The American Alumni Council is well aware of the limitations on 
its role among the organizations working in the interest of Ameri- 
can education. The Council is not in any sense an accrediting 
agency: it does not sit in judgment on the alumni program main- 
tained by any institution, or censure the possibly ill-considered 
efforts of some over-exuberant alumni group; but it does, by exam- 
ple, by influence, by showing what is possible, attempt to raise the 
level and improve the quality of alumni work. The Council is not 
a learned society, though the names of fine scholars and craftsmen 
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are on its rolls. We admire, but do not emulate, the efforts of the 
American Association of University Professors in defining and de- 
fending the rights of its members in the pursuit of their professional 
interests. As previously noted, we do not profess to be the voice 
of the alumni of the country. Now that we have offices in 
Washington and are receiving recognition from neighboring educa- 
tional groups, we are in a position to do more than we have done in 
the past in contributing, as an organization, to the common policies 
and programs of higher education. Still, we must be realistic, and 
admit that basically we are a trade association in the educational 
field. And our trade is professional alumni work, that phenom- 
enon of American education. We have inherited much from 
abroad, but not this. There is no real counterpart in Euro- 
pean universities for our programs in alumni relations. Howard 
Mumford Jones has remarked: ‘When you bring a European pro- 
fessor into the office of an American alumni secretary, with its card 
files, its addressograph, its form letters, its typists, and its dicta- 
phones, he can only marvel at the success of the University of 
Paris during the last ten centuries.” Regardless of how the Uni- 
versity of Paris has settled its problems of survival, alumni work 
plays an important role in the American educational scene. And 
for reasons which I shall now try to develop, the importance of this 
work is increasing. 


Ill 


It is gratifying to alumni workers when educational leaders give 
public recognition to the significance of our work. For one such 
instance we are indebted to Dr. Robert G. Sproul, President of the 
University of California: 


In the centuries ahead, the record of history may well show that 
the greatest contribution that the United States has made to the 
advancement of education is in the creation and cultivation in 
alumni of a sense of continuing membership in and responsibility 
toward their colleges and universities.... The alumni of American 
colleges and universities never cease to think of themselves as 
members of the family. By their loyal affection for alma mater, 
by their active labor in its support, and by the contributions they 
make to it, they bear witness to a relationship as binding and as 
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vital as that accepted by any student, professor, or administrative 
officer. 


Not all college presidents—or professors—will agree with Dr. 
Sproul, though most of the former are sufficiently concerned with 
golden eggs to be very guarded in their public statements about the 
geese. In earlier days there was less caution: “Mark my predic- 
tion,” said President Woolsey of Yale to his faculty in 1852, “if 
our alumni meet together year after year, with nothing to do but 
talk, and time enough for that, they will be trying to govern us. 
You must shut their mouths with long addresses.” It was Presi- 
dent Lowell, of Harvard, who envied, alone among institutional 
heads, the warden of Sing Sing, whose “‘alumni have no real in- 
terest in the place and never return if they can help it”; and Presi- 
dent Eliot’s favorite adjective for alumni was, apparently, “pestif- 
erous.” More recently, Robert Maynard Hutchins reflected a 
similar attitude with his observation that “alumni are interested 
in all the things that do not matter.” 

I hope I am wrong, but I fear that most college and university 
professors echo such sentiments as these, and hold alumni, in the 
mass, in low regard. Every professor likes individual alumni, of 
course, and might reply to the above charge with the familiar 
phrase, ““Why, some of my best friends are alumni.” How could 
any Mark Hopkins fail to have a friendly feeling for the lad who 
had occupied the other end of the log? But for alumni collectively, 
and especially when organized collectively, you probably do not 
have much use, except as possible financial providers. And so, 
quick as professors are to reject the public stereotype of their own 
class, they fail to realize the possible falsity of an alumnus stereo- 
type derived from the attitudes and behavior of a small minority. 
Not every alumnus is a perpetual sophomore or a rich reactionary, 
as not every professor is an absent-minded “character,” or a de- 
vious denizen of the extreme left. In this connection, I have not 
had time to examine the back issues of your Budletin, but I suspect 
that laudatory references to alumni are far outnumbered by the 
condemnatory ones. 

Let me assure you that the reverse is true as regards references 
to professors in the publications of the American Alumni Council. 
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Members of faculties are cited innumerable times in speeches and 
stories, and almost invariably in glowing terms. The alumni 
secretary has long since recognized that good alumni are the crea- 
tion of their professors. Alumni fund raisers find that few if any 
financial objectives have greater appeal than those concerned with 
faculty. Princeton doubled its annual total of alumni gifts a few 
years ago by boldly announcing an over-all increase in faculty 
salaries, to be paid out of funds not in hand, which the trustees 
were justifiably confident the alumni would raise beyond the nor- 
mal goal. Many institutions build their alumni fund programs 
around the concept of keeping “great teachers” on the campus. 

Alumni magazine editors are also fully aware that the “faculty 
beat” is one of their most important. For many years, the an- 
nual Magazine Competition of the Council has featured as one of 
its top judging classifications the skill of an editor in handling 
faculty news and features—the sine qua non of an alumni publica- 
tion. Photographs, news notes, special articles, and a wide vari- 
ety of features are utilized to keep the alumni posted on the activi- 
ties of the teachers they have known, and to acquaint them with the 
merits of newcomers. We in alumni work all agree on one slogan: 
“Never underestimate the power of a professor—in developing or 
maintaining the allegiance of alumni to alma mater.” 

Perhaps it would be wise to advise you, however, that, in the 
eyes of the alumni, you are not what you used to be—and probably 
never were. Distance lends enchantment, and older alumni par- 
ticularly will never be convinced that you, the faculty of the pres- 
ent, can hold a candle to those intellectual giants, those paragons of 
wisdom, who were your predecessors. To convince alumni that 
their college or university is today as good as it was in the year in 
which they graduated is, as the Provost of The Johns Hopkins 
University has reminded us, “perhaps the most difficult mission- 
ary assignment which an alumni magazine can undertake. When 
it comes to the institution to which they are attached, only pro- 
fessors are more spontaneously conservative than alumni.” 


IV 


Flattering as is this alumni adoration, you may still be wondering 
what all this has to do with you, the professor. Why should col- 
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lege and university professors be concerned with the problems and 
programs of professional alumni workers? In answer, one of the 
ablest veterans of our calling tells of an exchange of words between 
an alumni secretary and a faculty colleague as they watched a 
sorry spectacle of alumni immaturity at a homecoming on the 
campus. 

“There go your alumni,” snorted the professor. 

“Yes, and there go your former students,” the secretary replied. 
“You had them for four years. We have to take what you pro- 
duce.” 

In telling the story, the alumni secretary goes on to say that 
often, in alumni work, we find ourselves operating in a vacuum be- 
cause no institutional attitude has been created in the classroom 
on the part of the student toward his particular alma mater. It is 
our thesis that it takes more than a good alumni director to insure 
a good alumni program. Good alumni are the essential ingre- 
dient; and, though some may be born, most are made, and are 
made during their years on the campus. No one has a greater réle 
in making them than do the members of the faculty. 

In further discussion of this topic, I should like to borrow liber- 
ally from an excellent paper given at the conference of the American 
Alumni Council last summer by the Alumni Secretary of Emory 
University, Mr. Walter R. Davis. Mr. Davis defines a good alum- 
nus as one who has had a pleasant, satisfying, and rewarding ex- 
perience at his college or university; one who feels that he was 
equipped, to the maximum extent possible, for a fuller, richer, and 
better life because of having attended that institution; one who 
wants others to have the same opportunity he had; one who is in- 
telligent, and appraises his institution in an intelligent way; one who 
gives financial support to the extent he is able; and one who stands 
ready to defend his institution against unjust criticism. Now, he 
asks, what is it that makes a good alumnus? At Emory, he says, 
“we believe the most lasting imprint on a student is made by our 
faculty. Those teachers who are remembered as great, inspiring, 
kind, sympathetic, or dedicated do more to give the Emory stu- 
dent a rewarding experience and a lasting and loyal interest in the 
University than any other single factor.” He adds an interesting 
postscript: 
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The alumnus may not, of course, feel exactly the same way about 
this faculty influence during his senior year in school as he will 
after he graduates. Good teaching carries with it exacting stand- 
ards, and it may take him a little while to appreciate the golden 
opportunity which has been his. One of the most hated men in the 
history of Emory, insofar as his students were concerned, is now re- 
ferred to nostalgically and affectionately by his former students, 
who feel that his successors are unduly pampering the present-day 
crop and not giving them the thorough training which they them- 
selves once cursed. 


Emory does not neglect the important techniques that help to 
make students aware of the Alumni Association, the Loyalty Fund, 
and the magazine, as well as the responsibilities which they will be 
asked to assume later on. Yet the alumni secretary believes that 
“the best things the alumni office can do to assist in making a stu- 
dent into a better alumnus are those things most calculated to 
give him a good and rewarding experience while he is on the cam- 
pus.” Enlarging on this thought, he states: 


By our own friendly example and by our ever striving to increase 
our sphere of benign influence over the faculty, the administration, 
and student body, we can contribute solidly to the making of the 
better alumnus of tomorrow. There is no magic formula for this 
transformation.... Ill take the alumnus of my definition, even 
though he never heard of the Loyalty Fund as an undergraduate, 
in preference to the alumnus who’s been pumped to the gills with 
alumni association sales talk but who’s had a sneaking suspicion 
for a long time that he went to the wrong school. 


On the other hand, the alumni secretary of the “your former 
students” story, while recognizing the significance of this natural 
by-product of good teaching, is thinking more of what professors 
could do deliberately, if they chose, to further the production of 
good alumni. Though hesitating to use the term, he and others 
are essentially advocating indoctrination. They wonder whether 
a college can justify its failure to provide, at some time in the 
student’s experience, what we may venture to call “higher educa- 
tion in higher education” —i.e., the creation of a concept of the 
nature of the college and its rdle in American life. They are con- 
cerned with what the faculty might do to reflect more pride in the 
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institution and its programs, and how that pride might be instilled 
into the students. Essentially, what is needed here is a sense of 
teamwork among all members of the college family in developing 
an internal “public relations” program that is effective without 
obvious effort. For experience has shown that a proper institu- 
tional sense, accompanied by a rich educational experience, makes 
for an exceptionally good alumnus. 

John Stuart Mill maintains that “One person with a belief is a 
social power equal to ninety-nine with only an interest.” We 
have two big tasks ahead of us in alumni work, and the members 
of the faculty are important in both. The first is to develop an 
interest on the part of thousands of alumni—in many colleges 
running higher than four out of five—who are completely inactive 
and unresponsive to appeals from alma mater. In fund-raising 
terms, this is known as increasing the percentage of alumni givers. 
The second is to move more of the ninety-nine who have interest 
into the realm of “‘those with a belief.” In fund-raising terms, 
this is known as stimulating thoughtful giving and participation. 


Both tasks are important. Both must be accomplished if alumni 
work and alumni financial support are to reach their true potential. 


Vv 


If you were asked to give your conception of what organized 
alumni effort is in 1954, you would probably reply in terms of the 
one or two specific institutional programs with which you are 
familiar. You would know how the program of your own alma 
mater operates—at least, how it appears to the alumnus who is 
solicited for contributions; and you would know something about 
the program on the campus where you now teach. There is a 
danger that the various impressions of the alumni here in this 
audience would match those of the proverbial blind men examin- 
ing the elephant. Theoretically, the American Alumni Council 
should be able to see the whole picture, and know what this big 
animal is—this creature that is capable of doing a great deal of 
damage, but which, under proper guidance, can be an enormous 
force for good. I say theoretically, because our vision is still not 
20-20, and our depth perception may leave something to be de- 
sired. 
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Yet as we see it, the picture of alumni effort today is one of grow- 
ing interdependence between the educational institutions and their 
alumni associations; of increased subsidization to insure success- 
ful alumni programs; of acceptance of alumni work as an adminis- 
trative responsibility of the institution; of ever-increasing financial 
and moral support among the alumni; of the emergence of a corps 
of able professional alumni executives; of improving alumni maga- 
zines, that appeal to the intellect as well as the emotions; of in- 
creased participation by alumni in the administrative and aca- 
demic affairs of their institutions; of exciting new programs in con- 
tinuing alumni education; of growing recognition that the lunatic 
fringe does not represent or speak for the vast majority of alumni; 
in a word, of the acceptance of the alumni as full partners with stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration—and acceptance by the alumni 
of the corresponding responsibility— in what has now become an 
academic quadrilateral. 

“Alumni are and of a right ought to be full-fledged members of 
the university family,” Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the 
American Council on Education, has declared. ‘As such they 
should be asked to assume responsibility; they should have full 
information, and their opinions on vital matters of university policy 
should be seriously sought and seriously considered.” 

The concern that some of you may feel towards such expanded 
alumni activity—the “danger that it will result in undesirable in- 
fluence on university policies’—has been recognized by Dean 
Wilbur J. Bender, of Harvard, who nevertheless points out that 
such activity can be a very healthy thing. ‘Alumni can bring to 
consideration of university policy a kind of perspective and a 
breadth of experience which are not always found among those 
whose careers have been spent in academic life. They can help 
the university to understand the influence and implications of what 
it is doing and to clarify its thinking about its ultimate social 
purposes.” 

Formal programs designed to take advantage of this perspective 
and experience, as they are being developed on many campuses, 
are illustrated by the Visiting Committees of Harvard, the 
Advisory Boards of Yale and Ohio State, and the Advisory 
Councils of Princeton. Thus, Princeton has twenty-nine Advi- 
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sory Councils, one for each Department of the University, com- 
posed of a dozen or more men each, alumni and non-alumni, who 
are specially qualified to render assistance and to serve as con- 
structive critics. Although this program is administered by the 
Alumni Association, members of the Advisory Councils are actually 
appointed by the Trustees, usually on the recommendations of the 
departments concerned. As noted recently in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, “‘the program as a whole is flourishing, although 
the value, interest, and time expended of each Advisory Council 
varies enormously from Department to Department. As one 
might expect, the Councils are generally most valuable in the seven 
Departments of the Engineering School, where close contact with 
business and industry is of particular importance. Here, as in 
several other Departments, the feeling is one of genuine enthusiasm 
for the program.” 

The reactions of Faculty members to such contacts with en- 
lightened alumni may reassure their colleagues in other institutions. 
To some it is a pleasant surprise to find that alumni understand 
post-McKinley concepts in economics; that they recognize teach- 
ing as both an art and a science; that they appreciate the distinc- 
tion between basic and applied research; and that they are not 
resistant to change. 

A special function of such advisory committees is to assist in 
convincing administrations and trustees of special needs or oppor- 
tunities that may exist in a given department or school. That is, 
the committee may easily become a pressure group in a good cause. 
In describing the work of the visiting committees at Amherst, 
President Charles Cole recently reported that the alumni group in 
Botany was wholeheartedly behind the Faculty’s dream of a new 
greenhouse, and was applying pressure—likely to be successful—to 
see that it was provided. 


VI 


One of the most exciting and promising new developments in 
the alumni field is the growing recognition of responsibility for the 
continuing education of alumni. The diploma received by the 
alumnus should not become, in the words of a recent speaker, “a 
vast sheepskin shutting him off from the most stimulating in- 
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tellectual adventure of his life.” This speaker, Mr. William W. 
Tomlinson, of Temple University, has urged in the strongest terms 
that steps be taken “‘to make the college a more dynamic part of 
the intellectual work of its graduates.” As President Sproul has 
stated it, the alumnus should be able to continue to “draw nour- 
ishment from ideas that are not loaded, or slanted, or corrupted”’ 
—he needs, as it were, “‘an Alumni University.” So far, such pro- 
grams as the Michigan Alumni University, the Smith Alumnae 
College, the Stanford Conferences, and the Penn State Institute are 
the exception rather than the rule; but there are encouraging signs 
of activity in this area, including the possibility of foundation 
grants. Only a few institutions now recognize a responsibility for 
such programs, but the number may confidently be expected to 
increase. 


VII 


No aspect of alumni work is closer to my heart than fund- 
raising. You of this group are aware of the needs, and of the im- 
portance of programs to tap all possible sources—parents, alumni, 
community, legislature, church, foundations, corporations, and 
individual philanthropists. I shall make only two observations 
concerning the rdle of alumni contributions. The first is that such 
contributions are the key to all fund-raising efforts, since proof of 
alumni support must be given before success can be expected among 
outside sources. The validity of the following observation is, if 
anything, more apparent now than when President Eliot made it, 
thirty-five years ago: 


It is of course largely by the extent of the support accorded to a 


college by its own graduates that the world — the right of that 


college to seek cooperation of others in planning for the future. 
An institution that cannot rally to its financial assistance the men 
who have taken its degree, and whose diploma is their passport into 
the world, is in a poor position to ask assistance from any others. 
It is not merely what che alumni give; it is the fact that they do 
give that is of supreme importance. 


My second comment concerns what alumni giving can mean in- 
ternally—for the morale of the students, faculty, and administra- 
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tion. Where only a small percentage of alumni give an insignifi- 
cant total, no one on the campus has much cause to be excited or 
pleased, despite the brave words that may flow from the pen of the 
president in his special column in the alumni bulletin. But when 
an operation elicits 62% alumni participation and $600,000 in un- 
restricted funds, as does the Alumni Fund at Dartmouth, the 
achievement merits such sincere eloquence as that of President 
John S. Dickey: 


There are no words commensurate with what the Alumni Fund, 
in all respects, means to the College. It is daily life and bread; 
it is strength and growth of encouragement; it is, above all else, 
testimony that the purpose of a free college in the service of our 
society is understood and will be served by those who in their in- 
dividual daily lives were and will be served by it. 


VIll 


While we are proud to say that there have been some efforts 
made in behalf of academic freedom by organized alumni—par- 
ticularly some of the alumni magazines—I am afraid that we must 


admit that these efforts have been sporadic. This, despite the 
fact that we have been duly warned of our responsibility—in the 
words of Alan Barth, “an enormously important responsibility to 
rally the alumni body, to rally the great number of scattered loyal 
graduates of your institutions to the defense of those institutions.” 
Likewise, Harold Stassen has reminded us that “the alumni of the 
universities and colleges of the world must be the key sentinels and 
the active champions of intellectual freedom if it is to be main- 
tained and strengthened in the crucial years ahead.” 

Last spring, after checking through the recent issues of the 350 or 
more alumni magazines that come into our office, we published a 
summary of the steps being taken by the magazines to fulfill their 
responsibility toward academic freedom. There were some en- 
couraging efforts. Virtually all of the magazines of the thirty- 
seven institutions represented carried the complete text of the 
statement issued by the Association of American Universities, on 
“The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Facul- 
ties.” Others contained clear-cut statements by members of 
their faculties, or by distinguished alumni, on the threats to in- 
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tellectual freedom. A few presented objectively, with tran- 
scripts, the complete story of hearings marked by the refusal of one 
or more of their professors to testify under the Fifth Amendment. 
Also noted was the fact that the Amherst Alumni Association of 
Washington, D. C. had gone on record with a “Declaration on 
Academic Freedom” that grew out of a lively discussion at its 
mid-winter meeting. Since then, the alumni magazines have con- 
tinued occasionally to raise a voice in defense of academic freedom, 
as has also the Alumni Board of Haverford College. On the whole, 
however, we must agree with the observer who feels that the alumni 
are not being properly armed— indeed, in many cases, do not know 
there isa war on. According to this observer, ““Today we pay the 
price of the colleges’ neglect of their alumni. The whirlwind is 
being reaped.... It is time these armories of ideas and knowl- 
edge passed out weapons to their graduates and let them stand and 
fight.” 


IX 


It is also a cause for regret that football continues to give trouble. 
Here is where alumni get most of their black eyes in the academic 
world—many of them deserved. Frequently, educational states- 
manship of a high order has not been demonstrated by alumni sec- 
retaries in regard to big-time football—nor, for that matter, by 
presidents, trustees, and faculties. Basically, the job of cleaning 
up the evils that exist belongs to every member of the academic 
family, with the president inescapably bearing the load of leader- 
ship. We like to believe that any president determined to fight 
will find the alumni secretary standing by his side. 

In this connection, let me add two other comments. Many of 
the evils attributed to alumni here are, so to speak, extra-legal— 
they are not part of the constituted alumni program of the institu- 
tion. Most football scholarship funds, for example, are completely 
separate from the normal alumni fund program. But is it any 
wonder that alumni become confused in this area, particularly 
when the football fund bears such a name as the Educational Foun- 
dation, a title characterized by a former President of the American 
Alumni Council as “the most outrageous, unmitigated euphemism 
yet discovered to finance the football team.” 
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The second comment is that the press loves to play up alumni 
pressure as sure-fire copy for the sports pages, and for the front 
pages as well. All too frequently alumni “who drink their football 
straight and eat their coaches raw” are pictured accurately in the 
papers. But remember, as one of our alumni editors has written, 
that “one disgruntled alumnus can be magnified into a howling, 
savage mob by a light-fingered, light-headed typewriter artist” — 
and usually is. 


xX 


Most faculty members probably have rather naive ideas on the 
matter of alumni support. Is it not true that you often assume— 
and how pleasant alumni work would be if it were true—that the 
simple fact of attendance at or graduation from a college creates a 
loyalty to that college which is simply translated into funds or serv- 
ices at the deft touch of a competent alumni secretary? Ex- 
perience proves, however, that alumni will not support programs 
just because they are alumni. They will support them only be- 
cause the college has competed successfully for their time and in- 
terest against the million and one other demands of daily living. 
Alumni support cannot be taken for granted. 

The job of the alumni officer therefore represents the opportunity 
to enter into competition for the devotion, the time, the talents, and 
the money of one segment of the American public—the graduates 
and former students of the colleges. It is a challenging assignment, 
and one that deserves the best efforts of an able executive devoted 
to the cause of education and the institution he serves. Though 
none yet bears the title of Dean of Alumni, more and more are 
achieving the equivalent of that status in the academic hierarchy. 
If alumni are to become full-fledged members of the family, the offi- 
cers charged with the program—with “‘creating an alumni interest 
where none exists and making it effective for the good of the in- 
stitution where it does” —must be recognized as important officials 
with a major responsiblity affecting the entire institution. 

Recently one of our national officers got right to the heart of 
this matter with a ringing exhortation to his colleagues designed to 
shake even the most mired-down paper-shuffler. “If our positions 
were created,” he said, “and we elected to fill them merely as 
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minor functionaries in the administrative order of things, and be- 
cause it has become customary to have someone maintain files 
on alumni, then our institutions have become fearfully neglectful 
of their own welfare. For these alumni of ours are in great need of 
honest enlightenment and the alumni office ought to become the 
starting point. If we serve only to please, to compromise, to be 
quiet, to offend no one, to agree openly with all alumni thoughts, to 
take the inevitable middle road, then we are truly just function- 
aries—and the university loses in the process.” 

I want to add one other word here about loyalty—and not the 
traditional loyalty of the alumnus. I am thinking about the loy- 
alty which you feel toward the institution you serve and toward 
the cause of higher education, a loyalty that in many cases is hold- 
ing you to the job despite the lures of higher salaries elsewhere. 
Our hope is that you will not overlook the possibility that the 
alumni executive in the next building may, if he is worth his salt, 
be demonstrating the same admirable loyalty. He too may be 
resisting the alluring offers for his services that come from beyond 
the campus. He too may be giving all he has to the job because 
he believes in it, in the institution, and in higher education. 

My conclusion is in the form of four brief quotations, all designed 
to emphasize the basic point that you, the faculty of our colleges 
and universities, have a stake in alumni and a responsibility for 
them. The first, from a discussion at our 1953 conference on 
“Alumni—Asset or Liability?” comes from President A. Hollin 
Edens of Duke University. ‘The universities and colleges,” he said, 
“must be concerned with alumni—the human product they turn 
out.” The second is from H. K. Newburn, former President of the 
University of Oregon: “You cannot be proud of your university 
unless you have produced alumni of whom you are proud.” The 
third is from Loren L. Hickerson, Director of Alumni Service at the 
State University of Iowa and President-elect of the American 
Alumni Council: “If you say that alumni are a menace, you are 
condemning the whole educational system, for they are the prod- 
ucts of that system.” And the fourth is from Father Celestin 
Steiner, of the University of Detroit: “If our alumni are liabilities, 
then God help us. For what else do we who are in education have 
to show for our lives?” 


THE TEACHER AS INFORMER 


By DONALD MEIKLEJOHN 
The University of Chicago 


“And have you, Professor, any reason to doubt that this former 
student of yours is loyal to the Government of the United States?” 

Such is the crucial question of the interviews which are becoming 
a standard part of inquiries into the qualifications of college grad- 
uates for government service. Somewhat ironically, at a time 
when teachers are themselves under heavy pressure to be “loyal,”’ 
they are called upon to give information about the “loyalty” of 
their students. The irony is perhaps lessened by the opportuni- 
ties afforded to students to supply similar evidence about their 
teachers. In any case, the pressure toward a conformist type of 
political loyalty, as expressed in the above question, presents a 
serious problem to teachers in American schools and colleges. In 
answering the question, what loyalty does the teacher express? 
Is it simply to the government? Has the teacher also a loyalty to 
the student—a loyalty that may conflict with the loyalty to govern- 
ment? Must he also respond to other loyalties—to the academic 
institution, to the wider academic community, to the American 
community which both school and government serve, to a world 
community? 

The question has its theoretic fascination. But practically it is 
very urgent too. The introduction into American schools and col- 
leges of this sort of political inquisition can kill the spirit of free 
and independent thinking at a time when the American community 
desperately needs that spirit. On the other hand, the maintenance 
of a responsible government service is of course an objective of 
every American teacher; in the social sciences, certainly, a teacher 
must regard this teaching as, for many students, preparatory to 
that service. And the formulation of the criteria by which 
“loyalty”’ is assessed is in part the proper function of the teacher. 
In the face of this perplexity the academic community must be 
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clear and decisive rather than simply allowing the problem to be 
thrust upon it and passively—if not patiently—endured. 

Should a teacher be an informer? Should he provide informa- 
tion not only upon a former student’s mind but also upon his 
character, as that may affect the faithful execution of a govern- 
ment job? It is clear, I think, that the “loyalty” in question is of 
a particular kind, even if its exact nature is not clear. The in- 
vestigator is not to be taken as asking whether the former student 
agrees with all the policies of the present administration, or of the 
current majority in Congress, or of the Supreme Court. He is not 
asking whether the former student advocates change in any or all of 
these, or even in the political institutions of the United States. He 
is not asking whether the former student believes that the Consti- 
tution should be amended. Rather, he is to be interpreted as ask- 
ing, Is there reason to doubt that this man will, when put in a 
position of trust, keep that trust, and refrain from revealing secrets 
or improperly transmitting materials? Is there reason to doubt 
that he will work responsibly and conscientiously with others in the 
formulation and execution of policy? Is there reason to doubt that 
he will, because of some commitment of spirit—to self, or party, or 
some other organization, fail to carry out his obligations as a 
government servant? It is this question which teachers now are 
being called upon to help answer. 


II 


The part which teachers can play in such an investigation must 
be defined in terms consistent with their function as teachers and 
their relation to their students. The teacher must be true to the 
kind of teaching relationship which is essential to developing 
loyalty in the deepest sense to American ideals. If the teacher is 
to be, in any sense, an informer, he must be that within the frame- 
work of the teaching process to which American democracy is com- 
mitted. 

The primary réle of a teacher in American democracy is, with 
respect to the political development of his students, leading, help- 
ing, pushing them into becoming worthy participants in the devel- 
opment of public opinion. The teacher’s obligations to the com- 
munity are summed up, in this area, under the proposition that he 
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must do all that he can to assist in forming a public opinion that is 
wise and representative and free—a public opinion worthy to direct 
the government. A school or college is a place where a teacher 
works with books and with the more-or-less mature thinking of his 
students to make that thinking more mature. Such a teacher does 
not tell his students what to think, what opinions to hold. Rather 
he tries, by precept and example and prodding, to indicate how the 
student should think. He contributes the intellectual form to a 
joint enterprise of reading and understanding. The student con- 
tributes what he can in the way of form, of method, and attitude. 
But the procedural or formal aspect is peculiarly the teacher’s 
responsibility. This does not mean that the teacher is indiffer- 
ent to content—that he lacks or fails to express opinions of his 
own. His primary concern is, however, with form or procedure— 
with helping students to think systematically, logically, respon- 
sibly. 

The argument that follows assumes that such an account of an 
American teacher is roughly correct; it is at any rate such a teacher 
who faces the particular problem under discussion. A teacher who 
has simply handed out factual information, read and graded papers, 
and in general maintained a thoroughly external relation with his 
students may perhaps never face the problem. But this cannot be 
the case with the teacher who has tried, at the high-school or col- 
lege level, to enter with his students into the development of the 
habits of reflection and criticism. For better or worse, he must 
share with his students such intellectual transactions as display not 
only their purely “intellectual” capacities, but also those qualities 
of attention to the job, respect for evidence, consistency, and 
honesty which are “moral.’’ This surely is the concomitant of the 
discussion class and the individual conference. In these a teacher 
must come to know a good deal about his students; he must try to 
elicit from them their positive convictions and their ability to exam- 
ine, defend, revise, or discard these on the basis of available evi- 
dence. It is after having generated with the student such an intel- 
lectual current that a teacher must—as he reports on the student— 
disconnect himself from the current, stand outside it, and describe 
its character and potential. The objective mode must replace the 
subjective; the actor must give way to the critic and judge. 
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Among the different conceptions with which American teachers 
approach this dilemma there are two which are particularly promi- 
nent. A number of teachers are inclined to take the position that 
what they learn about the student’s character is a private affair. 
This position has a good deal of support—especially for privately 
endowed institutions—in American history. It can further ap- 
peal theoretically to the American belief that government—the 
body which defines and executes laws—is only one among many ob- 
jects of loyalty; the whole man whom the teacher is training is 
not merely a political man. A teacher who holds this position can 
point to the eminently private and personal exchanges that are 
among the most significant elements of higher education. 

Nevertheless, this conception of the teacher-student relation- 
ship as entirely private seems to me in principle inadmissible. 
Such business is indeed private, but it surely is public as well. It 
is public in that the teacher publicly certifies the student as having 
achieved a certain intellectual and moral status. It is public in 
that teacher and student alike embody the expenditure of scarce 
social resources. Its success or failure is of tremendous import to 
society. And few teachers would feel justified in maintaining total 
silence in the case of some few former students who were being 
considered for positions in certain “sensitive” areas of government. 
Of course education has its private significance in relation to in- 
dividual development in nonpolitical directions. But such private 
concerns cannot eliminate education’s responsibility to raise the 
level of reflective thinking about social policy. 

It may be answered that, however we acknowledge the social 
character of education, the relation between teacher and student 
still is fundamentally a private affair. The peculiar rdle of the 
democratic teacher, it may be argued, is that he tries, by radia- 
tion, or example, or insult, to induce his students to enter with him 
into common reflection on common problems. In the social studies, 
that rdle involves inducing the student to express his opinions 
on topics that are bitterly controversial. To report on the ex- 
pression of such opinions, it will be argued, can be nothing but a 
rank betrayal of trust. 


A 
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There is, I am sure, an element of truth in this argument. But 
it goes wreng in its emphasis on the personal aspect of the process. 
Expressions of opinion are not simply, nor primarily, responses to 
the stimulating inquiries of an individual teacher. The teacher 
acts as the embodiment of democracy’s reflective process. To that 
process both teacher and student are responsible. The proper réle 
of the teacher is, in fact, so to quicken the intellectual activity as to 
eliminate himself progressively from it, to bring the student to re- 
act not to the teacher as a person but to the intellectual demands 
of the inquiry. This does not apply, of course, to conversations 
on personal career and choice, in which teacher and student meet 
in genuine privacy, but it does apply to those discussions of social 
policy which conceivably could be relevant to an investigation of 
fitness for public service. 

If, then, an agency of government! asks a teacher, Is this former 
student of yours fitted for government employment? the teacher 
cannot, I am sure, decline to answer on the ground that his infor- 
mation is private and privileged. The preparation of the student 
for public service is precisely what the teacher is supposed to be 
doing. The long dedication of American colleges and universities 
to the decorative development of private talents and to certifica- 
tion for lucrative employment is no distinguished chapter in 
American history; its end need not be lamented. American 
teachers, especially in the social studies, need to be concerned and 
informed about their students’ ability to serve the public respon- 
sibly and effectively. Accurate and responsible communication 
of such information to appropriate agents of government is an es- 
sential part of the process. 

A second, and perhaps more popular, approach to the dilemma 
regards the teacher as obliged to play the réle of complete informer. 
If society trains the teacher to do his job, and if the student is 


1 Recent discussions on the government loyalty program and on the accumulation 
in FBI files of dossiers on over 100 million Americans seem to me to prove that such 
omnibus forms of investigation are needlessly expensive as well as highly unde- 
sirable, All forms of investigation, in so far as they affect the free thinking of 
Americans, are undemocratic. I believe it has been amply proved that the only 
proper sort of investigation is that carried on by the agency which is to employ the 
individual in question; this appears the only way to restrict undemocratic intrusions 
into people’s thoughts and associations. Liaison between agencies presumably 
could be maintained as necessary by the Civil Service Commission. 
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admitted to schools and colleges where he can develop his talents, 
then society may—it is argued—call upon the teacher to give a 
full accounting of the process. It may be conceded that such ac- 
counting runs counter to much in American traditions. Yet a 
society committed to the thesis that any morally sound social 
policy can and should be public may be hard put to it to remove 
any matters of information, on principle, from public view. A 
teacher may well feel that when it is a matter of helping the govern- 
ment nothing less than every shred of information will do. He 
must, he may feel, tell all. 

This approach is, nevertheless, also open to serious objections, 
which are apparent if we reflect upon its meaning for the every- 
day conduct of conference and class discussion. In those meetings 
the teacher—according to American ideals—tries to prevail upon 
his students to expound and defend their views in open give-and- 
take. The teacher aims to effect a hearing for all views—fascist, 
communist, Republican, Democrat, Socialist—and must on occa- 
sion expound those positions which otherwise would be unrepre- 
sented. To apply a simple “tell-all” approach to this process is to 
introduce into the classroom a recording apparatus that leads via 
the teacher to a loyalty file; it imposes upon the discussion an 
impossible burden. I assume that such an apparatus would not 
be secret, and that teacher and students alike would be aware of 
whatever reporting was being done. The objectionable feature of 
this verbatim report to Big Brother’s ear is that Big Brother’s 
hearing is nonacademic and nondiscriminating. The practical 
result would be the recording, at discretion, of all utterances be- 
lieved “‘dangerous.”” In a context where teacher and students 
alike should be occupied with nothing but the logical course of the 
argument, their path would be littered with the mines and booby- 
traps of “dangerous thoughts.” The actual or figurative inser- 
tion of a microphone or telescreen into the classroom is a betrayal 
of the teaching process. It turns an intellectual discussion into a 
trial, in which the defendants are without counsel or clear notice of 
charges. The free thought and inquiry which democracy so 
badly needs would, in such a classroom, wither at the roots. 
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IV 


Is there, then, a position which takes adequate account of both 
the social responsibilities of the teaching process and of the special 
character and needs of that process? I may remark that the 
present discussion reflects a twofold concern. On the one hand, I 
and many teachers I know have felt a deep personal perplexity 
about discussions which we have had with government agents 
about former students. More fundamentally, current policy 
originates entirely from government’s side and is, from the teacher’s 
viewpoint, unorganized and incoherent. If teachers are to have a 
significant part in assessing fitness for government service, then 
they should have a part too in forming the procedures in which that 
assessment is effected. Ifa teacher has real evidence on fitness or 
unfitness, he should not sit on it until someone seeks him out to 
ask about it. Again, of the information that may be accumulated, 
that furnished by teachers stands as good a chance as any of being 
dependable. If there are to be investigations—and some seem at 
present mandatory—teachers must be anxious to make them as 
fair and socially useful as possible. 

The position offered here involves both the substance of the in- 
formation that can be properly supplied and then the manner of 
imparting that information. It will be clear, I hope, that the two 
sets of proposals complement and reinforce one another. 

Inasmuch as we have rejected positions prescribing respectively 
that we “say nothing” and that we “tell all,’ we appear reduced to 
a position in which the teacher must “tell something.” I think 
that we may exclude such complex views as “‘say nothing and tell 
all,”’ or “‘tell all and say nothing,” even though each of these oc- 
casionally may be followed. In some sense a quantitative re- 
striction does seem valid, since there are of course many genuinely 
private matters on which teachers and students confer. The true 
solution is, however, a matter of kind rather than degree. The 
important point is in the organization and form given to the 
“telling.” In a real sense the teacher must “tell all’: he must 
render a complete answer in terms of the student’s relevant quali- 
ties. But the teacher must not be a tattle-tale. Whatever he 
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communicates, whether ample or meager, should be phrased in 
terms appropriate to academic procedures, should interpret a stu- 
dent’s behavior in terms of the whole process of discussion. Fur- 
thermore (this will be amplified below) what the teacher communi- 
cates should enter the record as he states it and should be employed, 
in subsequent citations of the record, in that form. The teacher 
should tell all in the sense of the whole story, not of isolated bits. 
He should give a complete estimate of the student’s intellectual 
and moral quality, not a sampling of unrelated opinions and atti- 
tudes. He should speak in language and with effect appropriate 
to a teacher, not to a village gossip. 

The language appropriate to a teacher must—in America—re- 
flect the critical character of all democratic teaching or thinking. 
That teaching aims at the refinement and broadening of the public 
opinion which all our institutions, including government, are sup- 
posed to serve. Our rejection of the totalitarian state rests ex- 
pressly on our assertion that the government serves and the people 
command. This is why our schools and colleges, whose business is 
in part with the development of public opinion, cannot be directed 
by government, cannot be forced into any orthodoxy reflecting the 
audacity, or timidity, of elected or appointed persons. The eternal 
function of the democratic school or college is to question why. 
Of course the procedures and content of this questioning must be 
consonant with, and relevant to, our society’s forms and objectives. 
But the public opinion into which our students are educated must 
be a critic as well as a confirmer of our political institutions. The 
fundamental challenge we must direct at our schools is: Do they 
follow democratic principles of free and responsible inquiry? The 
challenge to any teacher or student is: Does he show devotion to 
those principles? Does he think and discuss ably and fairly? 

The evidence bearing upon this question may be divided into 
two general classes—the student’s expressions of opinion and his 
active behavior in campus groups or other organizations. Of ex- 
pressions, including those affirming Marxian or Nazi ideologies, 
the only conclusion that in general is possible is that they are in 
themselves evidence of a loyal pursuit of the rules of the intellec- 
tual game which is fundamental in a democracy. The context in 
which these expressions take place is the context of proposal, dis- 
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cussion, criticism, and review. The outspoken radical is a better 
democrat than the noncommittal conformist. A student’s pres- 
ence in a school or college, and his acceptance of the conditions of 
academic inquiry, are virtually always evidence of his devotion to 
the use of free discussion rather than force. 

There is, it is true, a very small number of exceptions, who fall 
into that class not because of the content of their opinions but be- 
cause of the way they hold and express them. There are students 
who attend college, who go to classes or conferences, with their 
minds made up, students who believe they have a mission to spread 
dogma among their teachers or fellow-students. Such students 
sometimes resist and abuse the intellectual process for their own 
purposes or those of an anti-democratic faction. Discussions may 
be hamstrung and deprived of virtually all intellectual character 
by such filibustering; the brass pots go ringing on indefinitely. 
Here we have a genuine resistance to the process of developing 
public opinion; here we see that intellectual immorality which 
every democratic teacher must bring into the open and challenge. 
In this relatively tiny fraction of instances, the expression of opin- 
ions is not a positive evidence of loyalty to principles of free in- 
quiry, and it may offer, at worst, evidence of positive disrespect 
for such principles. It may afford a basis for believing that such 
individuals would follow simila tactics if placed in positions of 
trust in society. At the same time, it clearly is far less important, 
and its incidence is, I think, far less frequent, than cheating or 
helping others to cheat. 

Let us grant, then, that in their academic transactions a very 
small number of students show a continuous and consistent failure 
to maintain intellectual honesty and responsibility. In so far as 
this is offered as negative evidence with respect to their fitness for 
government service, there still are important qualifications to be 
observed. The evidence to be reported cannot be simply the nor- 
mal reluctance of most American youth to enter gaily into ways 
proposed by their elders. Let teachers beware the day when their 
best-laid plans are not flung agley by the spirit and suspicion of 
their students! The only evidence that is relevant is that of de- 
liberate sabotage of the process of inquiry, of disrespect for evi- 
dence, of manipulation of data, of inconsistency or domination by 
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external authority. In the second place, the evidence would at 
most establish disrespect for the kind of procedure, the kind of 
government, found in the academic institution. The most severe 
charge we could bring against such a student would be that he 
lacked regard for government by public opinion; the most damag- 
ing recommendation we could make would be that we thought he 
should stay with the school or college longer, in order better to 
train him in democracy’s ways. We could at most, at the time of 
such an academic career, say “He is not yet ready to be a public 
servant.” 


The evidence afforded by the student’s overt behavior is in some 
ways more tangible but also more complex. I do not believe there 
is any reason not to report acknowledged membership in recognized 
groups and the student’s specific conduct in those groups—the 
speakers he has heard and the affiliated activities in which he may 
have engaged.!_ Normally, it is a dean rather than a teacher who 


can testify on these. Whoever testifies, the task of interpretation 
is of first importance. Such student groups vary, and the charac- 
ter of membership varies in them too. A report on a student’s ac- 


1 The critical question is whether the teacher has information that the former 
student has been a member of a specific group such as the Communist Party or one 
adversely listed by the Attorney General or another official agency. A teacher 
might acquire veridical evidence of such membership by direct admission or by 
written document in a class discussion, or he might acquire it in a confidential dis- 
cussion—though I think that teachers are at present trying to avoid any such con- 
fidences, in the main. If the evidence is secured in the “‘public” transactions of 
academic business, then the teacher must, I think, report it, but only in the context 
of how the affirmation was made and what it meant to the student’s activity. As 
Professor Chafee has very ably argued, many young people join organizations for 
reasons that may be faulty but are no grounds for doubting their patriotism. If on 
the other hand the teacher receives the information as an older friend receives a 
confidence from a younger person trying to find his mind on political matters, then 
the teacher does not seem to me obligated to reveal the information. He can say, 
I think, with full clarity of conscience, that he has nothing to contribute on that 

int. Such a distinction may not appear fully satisfactory, but it is the best way 

can see to differentiate that aspect of teaching which I regard as “‘public’”’ and 
those personal relations between teacher and student which are surely private. In 
an ideal situation, a teacher would tell the investigator that he is making this dis- 
tinction, but to try to do that would probably prejudice the entire report against the 
student. The difficulties of this situation are among the compelling arguments for 
eliminating interviews between investigators and individual teachers. In the col- 
lective statement which I propose, there would be adequate opportunity for the 
teachers to determine what questions they would consider. 


— 
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tivities in such organizations is surely under obligation to supply 
exact information on the extent to which such activities are pri- 
marily an element in the student’s effort at intellectual develop- 
ment. For there is little doubt that such development finds very 
effective form in serious attachment to a set of beliefs, working 
through them, probing their truth, assuming their validity, and 
seeing what the consequences are. Membership to further one’s 
understanding, even though one may be mistaken about the gov- 
erning intentions of the group, need not be evidence that one can- 
not be a good publicservant. The only real evidence of this would 
be specific participation in direct illegal activity by the group. 
This does not include, obviously, political agitation of any form. 

The complexity attendant upon such interpretation of a stu- 
dent’s actions in groups may well prompt an exponent of the “‘tell- 
all’? school to observe that it is far simpler for an investigator to ask 
for “the facts” and for the teacher or dean to supply them as well 
as he can. This observation ignores the unintelligibility of the 
conception of facts as raw Gata. The opinions and actions of a 
student belong in a context whose interpretation is especially the 
business of the teacher or dean. Their categories of interpretation 
can hardly be identical with those of a security investigator. They 
are not irreducibly opposed to this; in the very long run teacher 
and investigator may achieve a common language. But in the 
present, as teacher and investigator work together to develop a 
community of interpretation, the teacher must take the lead so far 
as the student’s record is concerned. The teacher cannot simply 
tell all the facts. He must put upon them the interpretation ap- 
propriate to the teaching situation, however that may differ from 
the investigator’s interpretation. The teacher must be permitted 
to determine the conditions of relevance and of the terms used, and 
his interpretation must be a part of the permanent record. 


VI 


A number of friendly critics with whom I have discussed this 
argument have objected that the above stipulation is useless, that 
at least in the present situation the teacher’s fine distinctions will be 
disregarded and his words employed to the detriment of any un- 
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orthodox student. I concede this danger. But I think a great 
deal can be done to meet it if, on the procedural side, schools and 
colleges take action to strengthen the position of their teachers. 
To this end, with a view both to the supplying of adequate infor- 
mation, and preserving the freedom of teaching, I would urge that 
(i) the individual interview be eliminated, and (ii) questions about 
a student should be submitted to a specified official, normally a 
Dean of Students, who would convene a panel of the student’s 
teachers and advisers. The panel could consider the questions, 
both without and with the investigator present, and could draw up 
an answer in which the panel’s judgement was determining as to 
what questions should be answered, and in what form. There are 
of course many ways in which this could be worked out, but the es- 
sential gains would be bringing together and making coherent all 
the available information, and relieving the individual teachers of 
the pressure and sense of isolation which the individual interview is 
likely to entail. Such a committee could include or exclude ma- 
terial on grounds on which an individual might feel himself ill- 
advised to stand. 

In addition, when the individual’s fitness was finally assessed, es- 
pecially if the report were negative, one or more members of the 
panel should be called upon, in the presence of the student, to 
explain the panel’s report. The undercover man does not belong 
on a college faculty. A teacher who is concerned about “anti- 
American’’ attitudes among his students should not be unwiiling to 
make known his conclusions to his students as well as to the govern- 
ment. If teachers are publicly known to have this concern, there 
is no danger that a channel of “valuable information” will dry up at 
its source. Conversely, a security investigation should benefit by 
the infusion of objectivity and impartiality which normally charac- 
terize the academic community. 


Vil 


If the foregoing argument is weighted on the side of the teachers, 
that is, no doubt, partly because it is offered by a teacher. The 
deeper reason is that the teacher is, in our present perplexities, 
especially subject to a multiplicity of loyalties. His students, his 
colleagues, the academic institution, the government, the national 
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community, mankind, the truth—each of these imposes obligations 
which a teacher must meet. There have been many attempts to 
resolve the conflict simply. One affirms the simple preeminence of 
the teacher’s devotion to truth—and tends to issue in the develop- 
ment of useless or socially irresponsible “knowledge.”’ Another 
proclaims the unqualified priority of government—and drags the 
teacher behind the political chariot, or the tank. Yet these 
absurdities are no argument for the sort of pluralistic acceptance of 
all claims which leave the status of each uncertain. We can 
hardly rest content with conceding now to this, now to that, but 
never wholly nor too much to any. 

Among the objects of loyalty listed above, it seems clear that the 
principles of inclusiveness and harmony should be controlling. 
Primary status belongs, in other words, to the entire human enter- 
prise conceived as aiming at and living by the truth—a truth that 
is moral as well as speculative. The teacher’s first obligation is to 
enlist the student’s ardent and fearless participation in that enter- 
prise. In so doing he is at the same time enlisting him in the only 
enterprise which a democratic community can admit as mandatory 
—the search for a Great Community in which the smaller com- 
munities find their places by reason rather than by force. Loyalty 
to America’s effort in that enterprise cannot conflict with loyalty to 
government; to understand the part that government can and 
should play in our common enterprise is to develop loyalty to that 
government in the only form proper to a democracy. The teacher 
is not, of course, the only cultivator or exponent of loyalty. The 
government too has its part to play. But the hope of a national 
community which is at once democratic and strong rests upon 
granting to teachers as well as to agents of government their proper 
part in developing and assuring the loyalty of its public servants. 


HOW TO ESCAPE TEACHING COMPOSITION 


By JOHN C. SHERWOOD 


University of Oregon 


In an interesting and valuable article in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin,'! Professor Bruce Dearing has entered a protest against the 
present tendency in teachers of English literature to desert their 
traditional activities for new and unfortunate experiments in which 
literature either is used as an occasion for teaching something else 
or is treated in a narrow and specialized fashion. It is possible 
that some of his alarm is unnecessary, but a good deal of it is 
perfectly justified. It would be even more justified if he were 
treating the conduct of teachers of English in their other capacity 
as teachers of composition; for in this area they show to an even 
more alarming degree a tendency to desert their main enterprise 
for all sorts of activities which are distracting and often absolutely 
irrelevant. We would have to admit, I think, that all the experi- 
ments mentioned by Mr. Dearing do represent possible ways of 
teaching literature and ways which might conceivably be success- 
ful, although in some, and especially in the sociological approach, 
there is grave danger that all literary values may be lost. In the 
case of some of the activities carried on under the name of composi- 
tion, not even this much could be claimed, and the danger that 
they will damage or destroy the whole discipline is even greater. 
For this reason, it is time to take a look at some of the common 
distractions which appear in composition courses and substitute 
themselves for the teaching of composition itself. These dis- 
tractions are so numerous, and are so often resorted to, that one 
would almost think that a composition teacher would rather do 
anything than teach his own subject. 


1 “The Sirens on the Shore,” Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. 38, No. 4, Winter, 1952-53, pp. 589-598. 
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II 


The substitute which has been doing damage for the longest 
time is undoubtedly the teaching of grammar. It may seem 
surprising to speak of grammar as a substitute for composition, 
since for so long the teaching of grammar was the teaching of 
composition, or the greater part of it. But it needs only a little 
reflection to see that the two cannot be identified. If we assume, 
as we should, that the attainment of the kind of correctness in 
writing demanded by the older grammar is desirable, yet we still 
have to recognize that a student who has attained it has attained 
nothing except the ability to write individual sentences which 
make sense. There is no guarantee that he can put sentences to- 
gether into a sensible piece of writing; and, in fact, he has only 
begun to learn composition. The teaching of some grammar is 
certainly a necessary prerequisite for successful work in writing, 
whatever progressive superintendents of schools may think; 
but if all composition work is reduced to grammar, and the dia- 
gramming of sentences and filling in of exercises replaces actual 
experience in writing, then grammar ceases to be a tool of composi- 
tion and becomes a substitute for it, and such excess is to be 
deplored and avoided. It may be better to teach grammar alone 
than to pay no attention at all to language, and if heavy class loads 
force a teacher to make the choice, he would do well to stick to the 
grammar; but otherwise there is not much to be said for it. 

It might be replied that the teaching of grammar is no longer 
much of a menace, except in very benighted circles, because the 
old prescriptive grammar of rules (alleged to be unscientific, un- 
democratic, perhaps un-American) has been overthrown and usage 
elevated as a standard in its stead. Our present objection, how- 
ever, is not that the old grammar was rigid and unrealistic, but 
that it was taught as an end rather than a means, and taught in 
preference to more important things; and exactly the same thing 
can happen with the teaching of the grammar of usage. Actually, 
“usage’’ can be far more complicated than “grammar,” since the 
single standard of correctness is replaced by a separate standard for 
each “‘level’”’ of language, and since every rule acquires a multitude 
of qualifications and exceptions. If any reader doubts that the 
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study of usage could become a mechanical activity and take up 
the time needed for the larger elements of composition, he should 
look at the proposals for ““A Course in Language and Communica- 
tion,”’ set forth in the volume Toward General Education published 
a few years back.! 

There is a minor vice which we might mention here because 
it resembles the teaching of grammar in its mechanical! character 
and has much the same status as a minor study which sometimes 
tends to crowd the major one. This is vocabulary building. 
As in the case of grammar, it has its place; but also as in the case 
of grammar, it can become mere exercise-work, a matter of memo- 
rizing lists and analyzing etymologies, and quite ineffective. A 
good active vocabulary is not built by exercise work, but by 
reading and listening, and by active use. 

Another activity which has menaced composition courses and 
tempted teachers from the strait path from time immemorial is 
the teaching of literature. (Under this heading we would not, 
of course, include the teaching of literary works which are taught 
as models for writing.) Now, the teaching of composition and 
literature are related, and, properly carried on, they support 
each other, since both depend on a mastery of language. Whether 
they should be taught together in the same course is another 
question; I am inclined to think that they should be kept apart, 
though in some college programs this may not be possible. But 
whether they are together or apart, it needs to be emphasized 
that they are not equivalent and that the one is not to be sub- 
stituted for the other. The emphasis is especially needed because 
the teaching of literature is likely to be easier and more entertain- 
ing than the teaching of composition, and most beginning teachers 
know the literature better; hence, where the course is mixed 
the literature tends to crowd the composition, and even where the 
courses are kept separate, we are likely to find the composition 
staff trying to slip over into literature by means of book reports 
or some such device. In one sense the displacement of composition 
by literature is not as bad as the displacement by grammar, 
since the activity substituted is worth while in itself; but in 


1Earl J. McGrath and others, Toward General Education, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, pp. 77-78. 
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another way it is worse, since it is a quite distinct activity, not 
even related to the other as the part to the whole. However the 
program is set up, the boundary line between composition and 
literature should be clear, and composition should be protected 
against the aggression of the more attractive discipline. 


If grammar and literature are the chief distractions for the older 
generation of teachers, those who came into the profession during 
the depression years and later seem to be most attracted by an 
activity which for lack of an official term we will call stimulation, 
or the sociological approach to composition. As far as stimulation 
is justified by reference to the central purposes of a composition 
course at all, it is founded on the assumption that students write 
best about what really interests them; or, as Goethe puts it, 


. .. What is uttered from the heart alone 
Will win the hearts of others to your own... 
Good sense, Sir, and rightmindedness 

Have little need to speak by rule. 


This proposition is a dangerous half-truth; it would be nearer the 
truth to say that a person in a state of excitement will probably 
write vigorously and sincerely, but not necessarily with order, 
clarity, or logic. For illustration of this point we need only 
look at the editorial pages of college newspapers, where students 
write with incoherent passion of sports, fraternities, and other 
things that “really interest them.” As for the stimulators, they 
commonly begin by giving the student readings in provocative 
essays on topics of “‘timely’’ and (occasionally) permanent interest 
and follow up the reading with a bull session on the content of 
the essay, presumably with the notion that this will give the 
student ideas and motivation sufficient to generate a theme. 
Their texts, usually labelled as essays for today, for our time, 
for ‘‘an air age,’”’ are organized into divisions which have no refer- 
ence to the rhetorical features of the pieces included, but only to 
their social significance. ‘War and Peace,” “Science and Society,” 
“Problems of Education’’ are typical labels; one book has a section 
which is simply called “‘issues,”’ and it is not unusual for a text 
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compiled on other principles to include a provocative section as a 
concession to the stimulators. Where exercises are provided, 
they read something like this (a composite, but the individual 
sentences are authentic): 


Do you consider ’s indictment of American immaturity too 
sweeping? Are most Americans, as you know them, blatant, dis- 
courteous, vulgar? What to you now constitutes “a satisfying and 
significant life?” What suggestions would you make for improving 
faculty-student relations? What is your own attitude toward 
Frank Sinatra? What are the basic problems of American life? 
Are new ideas necessarily sounder than old? Did Hardy possess 
alert senses? Do you know a better place to picnic than Pond 
Island? What aspects of American life are neglected by the com- 
fortable classes? Or are you the victim of your own cleverness? 


And soon. The essays are “think pieces,” the exercises are “‘dis- 
cussion-stimulative’”’ (to use the publisher’s jargon), and the intent 
seems to be to reduce the composition course to a very debased 
and diluted social-science survey. 

This sort of thing is not, of course, a sound or adequate course 
in the social sciences, and if it were so labelled it would immediately 
be denounced by the social scientists as superficial. The essays 
read are sometimes by men with scholarly reputations in their 
fields, but they are more likely to be the work of politicians, 
journalists, and amateur prophets—the sort of people, in other 
words, who stimulate more than they inform. If the staff is 
a normal composition staff, it will consist of people trained in 
literature, so that between the instructor and the text, the student 
is likely to be robbed of his composition without getting anything 
much in return. The best he can hope for is that the “think 
pieces” will be subjected to close analysis as a preliminary to the 
stimulating discussion; then he will get some training in reading 
and perhaps some sense of organization in prose. 

It is not easy to explain how composition teachers ever got on 
the stimulation track, but the spirit goes back to the depression 
years when most young English teachers were, if not pink, at least 
boiling with social consciousness, and thought that the greatest 
service they could do humanity was to unsettle the middle-class 
prejudices of their students; and it has been kept alive, after the 
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fading out of depression liberalism, by the spirit of socialized 
education as propagated in schools of education. There are 
thousands who would still defend the necessity of some such un- 
settling experience in college life; but if it is necessary to give such 
a course, it ought to be treated quite frankly for what it is and 
appear in the catalogue under its proper colors: 


SocioLocy I and 2. Stimulation of Immature Minds. Eradica- 
tion of bourgeois prejudices. Casual reading of provocative 
essays. Lively discussions. Three hours each semester. 


To call such a thing composition is a fraud, and if some college 
faculties were more conscious of what was going on, they would 
either eliminate the required composition course altogether, or turn 
it over to the social scientists, who are after all more expert in 
what has become the main part of the course, and who would 
handle what is left of the instruction in writing no worse than the 
composition instructors handle the sociology. 

Occasionally the stimulator pauses from his invasion of the 
realm of the political scientist to take up psychology and counsel- 
ing, encouraged by the modern trend in education which saddles 
the teacher with all the responsibilities formerly assumed by the 
home andthechurch. At least there is one text whose headings are 
a direct challenge to the freshman to reform himself: 


I. How strenuously do you propose to live? 
II. Are you satisfied with your personality? 
III. Do your habits help or hinder? 
I take it, however, that it is not as common to organize courses 
around the student’s private emotions as it is to organize them 
around his political opinions, and this particular distraction is 
not at the moment much of a threat, or some composition teachers 


might find themselves in trouble for practising psychiatry with- 
out a license. 


IV 


Though the stimulation movement has faded somewhat, it is 
still the strongest threat to composition, and more important than 
the innovations which have made headway since the war. Of 
these, one of the more interesting is the introduction into com- 
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position of certain elements of logic and semantics. This tendency 
is not bad in itself; certainly no one would protest against the 
demand that writing be logical, or against the use of a little in- 
struction in formal logic, provided we recognize that writing 
modeled on the logic of the philosophers would be intolerably 
stiff and rigid, and that the study of logic beyond a certain point 
would not help writing much and would be beyond the capacities 
of the average freshman class. The case is much the same with 
semantics. In moderation semantics can do much to make the 
student sensitive to the finer points of language; but as pursued 
by professionals, it becomes involved with all sorts of diffi- 
culties and profundities which have absolutely no significance 
in the study of writing. As a matter of fact, the very difficulty 
and dullness of semantics in its higher reaches would effectively 
prevent its ever being used to excess in freshman courses were it 
not for the existence of an unfortunately popular book in which 
semantics is at once vulgarized and made obscure by being ex- 
pounded in a pretentious and difficult jargon. The book is 
especially dangerous in that it lends itself to simple minds who 
enjoy playing with the jargon without really understanding it, or 
perceiving that the ideas which it conceals are extremely simple 
and obvious; and the amount of time which can be wasted on 
semantics when considered in this way is very great.? Fortu- 
nately, more recent texts present the matter in a simpler and more 
usable form. 

Some composition courses have lately shifted their emphasis 
from writing to reading, usually as a result of some further dete- 
rioration in precollege training. This change falls within the scope 
of our subject, since it does seem to involve the displacement of 
composition by something else; but in practice it is not much of a 
threat. The teaching of reading, if properly done, will consist 
mostly of the careful analysis of passages, which is what most 
good composition teaching above the level of grammar largely is. 
Some care will have to be taken to see that the passages read are 

1“Here though we think it profoundly necessary to discuss varying levels of 
abstraction and hence varying degrees of exactness in communication, we are not 
suggesting that the course be turned into one in general semantics. Especially we 
should think it desirable to avoid the terminology of the general semanticists which 


too often drives their prose into the very obfuscation they deprecate.” (McGrath 
and others, op. cit., p. 79.) 
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suitable models for composition, and that the particular problems 
which come up in writing but not in reading are given a place. 
With these precautions, the two ought to go along happily together. 

A more complex problem is that raised by the appearance of 
communications courses in which speech and composition are com- 
bined, usually with the addition of reading and “listening.” 
While recognizing that there are many practical objections to 
this type of course, for which it is extremely difficult to find a 
competent staff, we would have to admit that there is a certain 
logic in the combination, and that where the practical difficulties 
can be overcome, there might be some gain in running the two 
together. At the same time, we need to make very clear that 
speech and composition are not equivalent, that speech is not an 
acceptable substitute for composition, and that if both are to be 
taught, they cannot be taught properly in the brief time normally 
allowed for composition. Another thing to be guarded against 
is the real possibility that instructors not trained in speech will 
take up speech and listening in an amateurish way as a device 
to fill up time and take away from the instruction in writing with- 
out accomplishing anything of any consequence with the other. 
All they need to do is to revive the old stimulation bull session 
and rechristen it a “panel discussion’; the thing will be easy to 
manage and can be advertised as novel and progressive. For the 
rest, if speech is to be added, then additional time must be allowed, 
and the staff should be trained enough so that the speech and listen- 
ing will not be mere babble. 


This completes our survey of the principal activities which creep 
and intrude and climb into composition courses and distract staff 
and students from their real business. In some cases a minor 
part of the course, such as grammar, has come to take up time 
beyond its real value and must be put back in its place; in others, 
a related but not strictly equivalent activity has managed to sub- 
stitute itself and must be put out altogether. The reasons for 
such intrusions and substitutions are not hard to find. In some 
cases the activity serves merely to fill up time, and is resorted to 
because the instructor lacks the experience or the ingenuity to do 
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what he ought to be doing and has to turn to Beowulf or Bessie 
the Cow to see him through to the end of the hour. Some sub- 
stitutes appeal because they are simple and definite; it is easier to 
explain a comma than to show why a particular essay is put to- 
gether as it is or why a particular line of reasoning is unsound, 
Literature appeals because it is more entertaining than com- 
position; and stimulation because it has the appearance of being 
more useful from a social and political point of view than mere 
good writing. Still, all these temptations would be resisted better 
than they are if it were not for the depressing circumstances under 
which a freshman writing course must operate. The staff is 
largely composed of beginners, who are often overworked; the 
students are a completely unselected group, often ill-trained and 
mostly reluctant. The subject, finally, is hard to teach and hard 
to learn, and it is extremely difficult to get satisfactory results in 
the short time the course lasts. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising if things often go wrong. 

It does not seem likely that these circumstances will change 
very soon, and none of the problems of composition will be cured 
overnight, least of all the one which is the subject of this essay. 
None the less, there is a good deal of improvement possible. If 
composition staffs had a little better instruction in their particular 
jobs, they would know what it is to teach writing, and not go on 
supposing that it is an endless series of boring exercises or an 
extended discussion of all the problems of life. In part, all that is 
needed is a little more pride and confidence in the work, a feeling 
that good writing is in itself a very worthy attainment and that a 
teacher who is helping others toward that attainment need not 
try to justify his existence by trying to do something else along 
with it. Along with this confidence, however, there needs to go 
a certain amount of humility; an English teacher ought to realize 
that he is not necessarily qualified to solve all the woes of the world 
in his little three-hour course. We do not solve our problems by 
multiplying them; and why it should be supposed that an in- 
structor who is not doing very well in eradicating sentence frag- 
ments will be improved if he has to undertake speech and psycho- 
analysis in addition is not easy to explain. Such, however, would 
seem to be the assumption behind many innovations in the teach- 
ing of composition, innovations which seem destined to continue 
and against which we should make constant protest. 


THE STRANGLEHOLD REVISITED 


By HAROLD L. CLAPP 
Grinnell College 


The publication, in the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, of an article by the present author entitled 
“The Stranglehold on Education’! brought into the open for gen- 
eral discussion the disagreement between defenders of the liberal 
disciplines and partisans of “Education” with a large E. That 
article questioned the concept of “Education” as a science; it ac- 
cused the professional pedagogues of substituting shibboleth for 
substance, of “proving” the platitudinous, of discounting the dis- 
cipline of the mind. It contended that the Educationists have: 


(a) shown more concern for “maintaining and strengthening a 
set of meaningless, mechanical requirements” than for the 
improvement of standards; 

(b) demonstrated more interest in quantity than quality in the 
preparation of teachers; 

(c) fostered conditions that operate “‘to the advantage of poor 
teachers and inferior education, and actively discourage 
good teachers and high standards of instruction.” 


I rather expected a flurry of protest against these views; exactly 
one person wrote me his objections, although, in addition, the Dean 
of one School of Education did send a protest to my administra- 
tive superior. On the other hand, from some thirty different 
States came scores of letters expressing approval, often introduced 
in such terms as “My whole department joins me in...” or “Many 


of my colleagues and I....” Those teachers, laymen, adminis- 
trators, and students who went out of their way to write letters 
represented nearly every field of the liberal and technical curricu- 
lum. In most cases they said in effect: ‘You are right as far as 


1Summer, 1949 Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 
Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 335-348. 
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you go, but did you also know that. . .?”—and the things that they 
added made my earlier contentions about “Education” and its 
implications appear rather anemic. 

Further criticism of “Education” and Educationists has ap- 
peared in a variety of books and articles during the past five years.! 
If these have not actually proved the validity of my allegations, 
they have at least demonstrated that a great many serious men and 
women hold comparable views. Shortcomings of “Education” 
have even been aired before a Congressional investigating com- 
mittee.?_ The correspondence stimulated by the critical writings of 
these other authors has apparently followed about the same pattern 
as mine; Messrs. Cairns, Fuller, and Smith specifically have as- 
sured me that this is the case. 

While it cannot be claimed that all of this additional testimony 
constitutes any kind of statistical straw vote, it is insistent, and 
consistent, enough to represent what must be highly significant 
straws in the wind. The opinions that make up this evidence are 
scattered through the academic and lay world. The pattern into 
which they fall merits public consideration, for it is the pattern of 
thought brought to bear on teacher training and general educational 
matters by a segment of the profession which, although indeter- 
minate, is clearly not negligible. 


1E.g., Paul Beall, “The Stranglehold Tightens,” Winter, 1949 Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. 35, No. 4, pp. 674-677; Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education (Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1949); 
Arthur E. Bestor, several articles, passim, largely re-presented in his Educational 
Wastelands (University of Illinois Press, 1953); Stewart S. Cairns, Mathematics and 
the Educational RY April, 1953 Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXVI, No. 4, pp. 
231-240; Harry J. Fuller, The Emperor’s New Clothes, or Prius Dementat, January, 
1951 Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXIL No. 1, pp. 32-42; Elizabeth Jackson, 
“Project in Anti-Educational Research,” Autumn, 1950 Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. 36, No. 3, pp. 511-515; Albert Lynd, 
“‘Quackery in the Public Schools,” March, 1950 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 185, No. 3, 
PP. 33-38; book with the same title (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1953); Mortimer 
Smith, 4nd Madly Teach (Henry Regnery, 1949); John William Sperry, “Who 
Teaches the Teachers?” October 16, 1950 Life magazine, Vol. 29, No. 16, p. 146 
et seq.; Paul Woodring, Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools (McGraw-Hill, 1969)3 
Mortimer Smith, The Diminished Mind (Henry Regnery, 1954); Howard Whit- 


man, “The Struggle for Our Children’s Minds,” Collier's, February 5, 1954, ef seq, 


? President Henry Wriston, Brown University, told the Cox Committee of his 
misgivings about inadequate methods of training teachers which emphasize “how 
to teach” instead of “what to teach . . . with the result that students may have 
become susceptible to unsound doctrines which they otherwise would have had the 
acumen to ignore.” (Reported in the Washington Post, November 22, 1952.) 
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II 


A first heading in an outline of anti-Educationist opinion might 
well be Academic Inadequacies. Under this heading falls all that 
has been said about low standards, “soft”’ education, anti-intellec- 
tualism, and so on. The subject has been rather fully treated in 
Educational Wastelands.’ In so brief an outline as this, I add only 
one illustration, selected because it speaks in the name of a consider- 
able number of professors. Among the conclusions of a survey of 
seventeen liberal arts colleges in one State are the following: 


The state requirements (for certification of teachers) . . . appear 
to be somewhat inconsistent with the concept of a liberal arts 
education at most of the private institutions of the State. 

In the case of elementary teachers, many institutions have simply 
been forced to institute the B.S. degree in order to educate pro- 
spective teachers. 

There is general feeling . . . that the state requirements . . . are 
too professional and that methods and technique courses over- 
balance the content courses. 

There is almost unanimous opinion that a further downward 
revision of the state requirements . . . would enable the liberal arts 
colleges to educate prospective teachers more efficiently. 


The second heading would suggest connotations of the word 
stranglehold far more sinister than any that were intended when 
“The Stranglehold on Education” was written. All over the coun- 
try are reputable professors and laymen who, right or wrong, take 
very seriously the concept of the Educational Octopus, and who are 
disturbed by its tactics and what they consider its ruthlessness. 

In this connection, the Educationists’ reactions to their critics 
have not been uninteresting. A few have aired their views in the 
pages of this Bulletin® and other reputable journals. On the other 


1See Arthur E. Bestor, note 1, p. 292. 

*E.g., Lewis and Clark College Department of Education Staff, “What Does a 
Department of Education Believe?” Spring, 1950 Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Vol. 3 ; No. 1 pp. 75-80; David Malcolm, “The 
Stranglehold on Education—A Reply,” Jdid., Vol. 35, No. 3, PP- $04-S11; Edwin 
H, Reeder, “The Quarrel Between Professors of Academic Subjects and Professors 
of Education: An Analysis,” Idid., Vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 506-521. Of these, the first 
is an admirably thoughtful credo; the second maintains (once more) that “how 
one teaches is more important than what one teaches”; the third presents among 
other things what has variously been called ‘‘an outsider’s view of intellectual life” 
(A. E. Bestor, op. cit., p. 17) and “‘an analysis of the liberal arts college professor as 
an educator which, if it were true, would justify the oe of the whole species” 
(Marten ten Hoor, “The Stake of the Liberal Arts College in Teacher Certification,” 
rs 1953, Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, pp. 
0-96). 
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hand, much of the objection to the liberal scholar’s position has 
taken the form of ad hominem attacks! and protests against the 
publication of such views rather than the systematic presentation 
of logical arguments. One such protest, addressed to the Editor 
of this Bulletin, was widely circulated by its author, with the result 
that similar protests from deans of schools of “Education” all over 
the country flooded the editorial offices. All these men were in- 
vited to write replies to ““The Stranglehold,” but none availed him- 
self of the opportunity. 

The apparent desire to stifle rather than refute criticism of 
Educationism presents itself in many guises. Some men who wrote 
in support of “The Stranglehold” said, “Of course if you quote me, 
it will cost me my job in this Educationists’ stronghold.”” Others 
told of threats to stymie advancement in rank or salary if they 
spoke out against the practices of those they characterized as 
“superpedagogues.” Then there is the pretension that non- 
Educationists have no right to educational views of any kind. 
As one young professor wrote, ““The Dean maintains that educa- 
tion is not my field and I have no right to talk on it.” And Time 
has publicized the case of a professor who was dismissed for tak- 
ing a stand on educational philosophy and distributing an anti- 
Educationist article to his colleagues.? 

In line with such attempts to suppress criticism is the treatment 
often accorded the various laymen’s groups that have set out to 
investigate their public schools. The schoolmen’s first reaction 
has usually been to give these bodies to understand that they have 
no competence as educational critics. Then, if a gentle, conde- 
scending brush-off is not adequate to discourage them, they are 
accused of promoting “horse-and-buggy” education. In extreme 
cases, still more vigorous methods are invoked. The attitude seems 
to be neatly summarized in the now notorious statement in one 
Educationist textbook to the effect that if a parent does not like a 
public school, he can remove his children from that school and 
place them “‘where conditions are more to his liking.’’® 


1 Tllustrations may be found, cB among the notes of A. E. Bestor’s Educational 


Wastelands, and in a letter written by Galen Saylor, attacking this author’s “‘stu- 
pidity,” published November 10, 1953, in the Lincoln (Nebraska) Evening Fournal. 
2 Time, — 15 and June 22, 1953. 
*J. D. Russell and C. H. Judd, The American Educational System (Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1940), pp. 161-163. 
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A general appraisal of the parent-school or citizen-school con- 
troversies in recent years in such cities as Pasadena, Denver, etc., is 
much too vast and complex an undertaking for these pages. The 
point that is pertinent in the present context can be illustrated by 
one early and influential document in the Pasadena cause célebre. 
This is the “Report on the Enemy” which set the tone of much that 
has been said and written since, and which was presented at the 
July, 1950 meeting of the National Education Association by the 
Chairman of the N. E. A.’s National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education.! 

Cast largely in rousing, emotional terms, this self-styled ‘““combat- 
intelligence report” included a pronouncement that parent-citizen 
groups which have interested themselves critically in our schools are 
the enemies of education, against whom schoolmen must take up 
arms. The groups in Pasadena, Denver, Minneapolis, and Upper 
Arlington, Ohio, are accused by name; all others are brought 
under suspicion, indiscriminately: The phrase is “and a number of 
other communities, large and small.” The exclusive aim of these 
people, according to the N. E. A.’s defenders of democracy, is to 
lower school taxes at no matter what cost to schools, school pro- 
grams, or school children. Their alleged interest in curricular 
matters and standards of education is a pretext and a pose, insin- 
cere or worse. The “Report” made further passing innuendoes 
about the patriotism and religion of these people. 

These are grave charges. They imply hypocrisy, dishonesty, 
un-Americanism, and a stubborn, organized determination on the 
part of hundreds of citizens in widely scattered communities to 
sacrifice the future of their children—and the nation—for a few tax 
dollars. Yet the only shred of evidence submitted in support of 
these ominous accusations was the fact that a few folks in Pasa- 
dena had read an article by a shady character. 

Anyone who digs around a bit in the story of these school im- 
provement committees may find reason to deplore the tangents 
they have sometimes followed and mistakes they have made. 
To date, however, I have found no reason to suppose that they 
have had any other point of departure than genuine misgivings 

1 When the Virginia Fournal of Education published the report (September, 1950 


issue, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, pp. 23-24), it acclaimed the report editorially, in bold-faced 
type, as One of the highlights of the N. E. A. Convention. 
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concerning the nature and quality of public instruction in their 
communities. In the absence of evidence, it is difficult to think of 
the N. E. A. “Report” as a responsible document. Indeed, without 
evidence, its premise is guilt by the most tenuous sort of associa- 
tion, of guilt by mere accusation, and thus it kindles more than a 
little sympathy for the view that the “Report” “...seems like 
nothing less than a deliberate attempt to discredit the activities of 
these groups and to use the medium of the N. E. A. to strong-arm 
anyone who dares to question its perfection.” 

There is another area in which the N. E. A. is sometimes charged 
with pressure tactics. Here the argument runs that since some 
segments of the teaching profession (in certain teachers colleges 
and many public schools) are effectively “pressured” into Asso- 
ciation membership, it is not even a voluntary professional organi- 
zation and hence not in the best tradition of free institutions. 

Numerous other techniques for maintaining vested Educationist 
interests have been reported, involving individuals, schools of 
“Education,” and state boards of teacher certification. Perhaps 
most insistent in all this testimony was the expressed anxiety of 
professors about the alleged encroachments of Educationism in the 
field of higher learning. Case after case was cited of seizure and 
abuse of administrative posts in colleges and universities, always 
to the detriment of liberal education and high academic standards. 
One of the milder correspondents summarized his concern thus: 


The Educationists have taken over complete control of the 
secondary schools, secondary teacher preparation, the junior col- 
leges, and now are bombarding the colleges. 


A more colorful stylist phrased the view in these terms: 


The educational gangsters, having pretty thoroughly sacked and 
gutted the primary and secondary schools, are now trying in the 
large state universities to muscle in on the college business. 


Founded or unfounded, this body of opinion cannot help having 
a profound effect on the conduct of business in Academe. For 


1 From a telegram released to the Associated Press July 5, 1950, by the Parents 
League for Curriculum Improvement of Montgomery County, Maryland. For a 
dispassionate, detailed account of the Pasadena case, see Mortimer Smith, The 
Diminished Mind, pp. 114 ff., note 1. page 292. 
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example: Various bodies like the American Council on Education 
and the American Association of University Professors have 
launched studies aimed at the improvement of college and univer- 
sity teaching. Such seems to be the temper of many in the pro- 
fession today that unfortunate suspicions affect attitudes toward 
this movement. Professors ask: “Is this really something being 
done Sy us, for the good of the cause, or is it going to be something 
done fo us—as happened, to the detriment of education, in lower 
schools? What will be the rdéle of Educationists and Educationist 
administrators in these investigations?’ It seems clear that most 
scholars would favor efforts to insure the highest standards of in- 
struction—all things being equal; at the same time, such efforts 
may well be impeded by apprehensions lest any investigation of 
the matter be made a toehold for the Educationists, 


III 


In “The Stranglehold on Education,” the subject of the personal 
and professional competence of the Educationists was largely side- 
stepped, except by unavoidable implication. Colleagues who 
wrote letters subsequently were less restrained. Here again the 
testimony at hand is a factor to be reckoned with; here again the 
testimony is forthright and unpleasant. Now, it should be ac- 
knowledged that we are dealing with a stereotype of the Educa- 
tionist, just as we have been dealing with a stereotype of “Educa- 
tion.” It should go without saying that no one pretends that the 
schoolmen are all alike; but I was accused of “‘throwing out the 
baby with the bath”! when I failed to spell out, in “The Strangle- 
hold on Education,” as Professor Fuller has since spelled out, that 
in the ranks of the Educationists “are gentlemen and scholars, 
with high intellectual and educational standards.”* The whole 
matter is, of course, relative. As one scholar in a teachers college 
wrote: “Each of us has his blind spots, but some of us think that 
professional educators have too many.” 

The stereotype in question can be suggested under four some- 
what overlapping rubrics; for the sake of brevity, and to avoid 


1 David Malcolm, note 2, p. 293. 
2 Op. cit., note 1, p. 292. 
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dwelling on this aspect of the subject at hand, I present these 
without further illustration: 

(1) Ethics. The alleged tactics of the Educational Octopus, 
as sketched above, would not suggest a universally unyielding 
sense of fair play and high principle among the professional educa- 
tors. 

(2) Culture. Educationists are charged with having blind 
spots and gaps in their general and scholarly background so numer- 
ous and so serious as to disqualify them as educational leaders. 

(3) Scholarship. Their methods of investigation and scien- 
tific pretensions do not have the general respect of their colleagues 
in the “content” disciplines. 

(4) Rhetoric. Many people find it difficult to suppose serious 
competence among folk whose habitual corruption of the mother 
tongue is so flagrant. “‘Educanto” has been ridiculed on every 
hand, and many there are who believe that this pedaguese double- 
talk can only be the reflection of fuzzy thinking, or a smoke screen 
laid down in an effort to conceal deficient or unwarrantable ideas. 


IV 


Such is the picture—call it stereotype, caricature, or candid 
snapshot—that emerges from the evidence before us. It should be 
kept in mind that this evidence does not represent the testimony of 
any “scientifically determined,” “statistical” cross-section of the 
scholarly world. We are in no position to Gallup to any conclu- 
sions. Indeed, it is difficult not to be skeptical about the pattern 
into which the evidence has fallen: a relatively small group of 
professionals whose competence is in doubt, struggling to complete 
and maintain an authoritarian hegemony over American education 
at all levels, and ruthless in dealing with critics and in suppressing 
criticism. 

When Upton Sinclair wrote The Goose-Step in 1922, he drew 
from undeniable basic facts conclusions that were far too sweeping: 
anyone who has spent rauch time on American college or university 
campuses knows perfe ely well (and without any statistical proof) 
that our teaching sim#ly is not, in a wholesale fashion, dictated by 
“Big Business.” It pould be unfortunate if we were to fall into a 
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comparable error in regard to the vested interests of the Educa- 
tionists. I have no inclination, as it were, to write The Peda- 
goose-Step. 

Perhaps the shortcomings of Educationdom reported above do 
not represent so organic and general a trend as some think. Per- 
haps the many instances on which this report is based are of sep- 
arate, unrelated human failures rather than anything that could be 
deemed a trend or a conspiracy. If so, they still bespeak sober 
consideration, for the fact that they have been reported points un- 
mistakably to the one certain element in all this business: the 
unhealthy atmosphere of mutual suspicion that pervades many 
college and university faculties today. The brutal fact is that a 
great many scholars in the liberal disciplines and professional 
fields have little respect for many of their Educationist colleagues 
or for the opinions and practices identified with them. 

This state of affairs is not really new; it appears only to have be- 
come intensified and more articulate in recent years. One attrac- 
tive hypothetical interpretation of this change is that American 
scholars and scientists, after failing for many years to fulfill their 
natural responsibilities toward the public schools, are finally emerg- 
ing from that particular ivory tower. Perhaps at last they are 
going to reassert their function as public educators, demanding se- 
rious reforms in the programs for teachers in training and the resto- 
ration of intellectual respectability to public school standards and 
curricula. 

This would mean moving on from the present rather negative 
stage in the controversy. Such a move, obviously, not only would 
be desirable; it ought to be made to whatever extent possible in 
collaboration with, rather than against, the professional educators. 
One positive step that the scholars might take toward this collabora- 
tion would be to indicate clearly what kind of positive programs, 
actual or theoretical, they would consider satisfactory. This 
would have the advantage of shifting the burden of proof quite in- 
terestingly. The reactions of the professionals to these proposals, 
their counter-proposals, their willingness or unwillingness to be a 
party to any proposals that accorded a larger place to the scholar’s 
point of view in the councils of educationdom, might indicate 
whether we have or have not moved into a positive stage in our 
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relationship. -'The negotiations implicit in this suggestion would 
require the scrvices of some sort of formal agency. 


Here seems to be the appropriate spot to beat the drum for the 
proposed Permanent Scientific and Scholarly Commission on Sec- 
ondary Edu#ation.! It is impressive in scope, in respectability, 
and in its potentialities for positive results. This Commission 
would represent the learned societies of the several disciplines. 
It would base its activities on a clear-cut statement of educational 
philosophy rhat recognizes the importance of systematic intellec- 
tual traininy for the whole citizenry; the need for teachers who are 
genuinely competent in the disciplines they are responsible for 
teaching; the urgency of meaningful, exacting standards of schol- 
arship. It would concern itself with secondary school curricula, 
teacher training programs, certification requirements, and numer- 
ous other related matters. 

Alarmed “‘at the growth of anti-intellectualist conceptions of 
education among important groups of school administrators and 
educational theorists,” the sponsors of this proposal drew up the 
blueprint of the Commission as a device by which scholars might 
supplement whatever cooperation with professional educators has 
been possible, and as the agency for further negotiations with 
schoolmen. It is interesting to note that the American Historical 
Association, to which this plan was addressed, decided to delay ac- 
tion on it until (for one thing) it might take into consideration 
“the mature thought of the professional educators who are con- 
scious of this problem and would wish to collaborate in the formula- 
tion of any comprehensive statement on national educational pol- 
icy.” This stand has been quite generally recognized as proper. 

Many of us feel that this suggested Commission is a crystalliza- 
tion (even though perhaps not flawless) of long-standing aspira- 
tions. If it becomes a reality, it will find an enormous number of 
tasks awaiting it, including (I would hope) working for a substan- 
tial revision of the usual pattern of education for the prospective 

1 Professor Bestor, originator of this proposal, has published the documents 

rtinent to it (from which the quotations of the following paragraph are drawn) 
in the Appendix (pp. 197-206) of Educational Wastelands (note 1, p. 292). The 


proposal also appeared in School and Society, January 31, 1953, Vol. 77, No. 1989, 
pp. 68-70, 
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public school teacher. By way of illustration, here are a few of the 
more promising teacher training plans that it might be well to urge 
as models. 


VI 


On one point at least the two camps seem to agree: something 
longer than a four-year college program is urged wherever possible 
for the teacher in training. Three of these longer plans are enough 
to suggest the scholar’s characteristic approach to improved teacher 
education. 

(1) The Arkansas Plan. This program, underwritten by the 
Ford Foundation, first demands graduation from a four-year 
liberal curriculum, presumably with no admixture of “‘Education” 
courses. The fifth year is a paid internship in teaching, in which 
the professional educators have ahand. The early reactions of the 
Educationists to this plan have been something less than wildly 
enthusiastic. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has formally rejected it for a complex of stated reasons, 
prominent among which is the claim that it represents “‘an eight- 
eenth century model for teacher preparation,” that something 
comparable was “quite commonly used in Europe 500 years ago.””! 
It is not explained why the plan was bad in the eighteenth century 
...or five hundred years ago; historical precedent is appar- 
ently assumed to be bad per se. Although not so stated, it is not 
impossible that the A. A. C. T. E. would find any plan that requires 
a four-year liberal education a serious threat to the survival of 
numerous smaller teachers colleges. 

On the other hand, individual schoolmen and groups of schoolmen, 
without going so far as to endorse the Arkansas program, have de- 
cided with proper caution to watch it for a while before committing 
themselves. Many of these are administrators, and administra- 
tors, whatever their educational philosophy, are often realistic in 
regard to economic matters. Some of them are reported as feeling 
that almost any program that brings substantial sums of money to 
the training of teachers should be given a chance to prove itself. 
By this paradox, the more mercenary group is the disinterested 
one! 


1“'The Ford Foundation Teacher Education Proposal to Arkansas,” in March, 
1952 Progressive Education, Vol. 29, No. 5, p. 174. 
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(2) The Yale University program leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching. This is sponsored jointly by Yale’s De- 
partments of Arts, Sciences, and Education: “In the face of an in- 
creasing technological emphasis in American education, Yale has 
steadfastly held breadth of content above technique.”! During 
the junior and senior undergraduate years, students in this program 
follow, along with courses in a major field, a two-year sequence in 
the Basic Concepts in Education. The concepts recognized are the 
anthropological, sociological, historical, psychological, and philo- 
sophical; the course is taught by a multiple staff drawn from the 
several departments concerned. In the fifth year, the student 
“‘broadens and deepens his knowledge of the subject or subjects he 
proposes to teach”’;? he also pursues a practical professional course 
involving principles, methods, a teaching apprenticeship, and so on. 

(3) The Wesleyan University program leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in Teaching. The program is conceived in terms of 
making a humane contribution to “a society that has grasped the 
importance of ‘how’ but is feeling only tentatively the importance 
of ‘what.’”’* Carefully selected college graduates with a liberal 
arts background are admitted to this two-year graduate program, 
in which the work is equally divided between the teaching field and 
educational theory and practice. 

As we seek useful patterns of liberalized courses for the prospec- 
tive teacher, it would do no harm to examine experience abroad as 
well as athome. The schemes just mentioned, with their stress on 
liberal training and intellectual discipline, have much in common 
with a program of elementary teacher training to be found in the 
Swiss Canton of Geneva. One or two special features of the latter, 
along with the general reputation of the Swiss as educators, may 
justify a brief description here. 

Candidates for the course in Geneva must already hold their 
degree from the Co//?ge. This is comparable to the substantial, 
traditional French /ycée.4 Teacher training candidates are given 


1 From the special bulletin published by the Yale University Graduate School 
for 1953-54. 


* Special Wesleyan University Bulletin for 1954. 

‘It has been customary to equate the completion of the /ycée program with 
completion of two years of American college work. I would submit, in passing, 
that this has become a dubious equation. I have known too many American juniors 
studying abroad who have found their general background inadequate for compet- 
ing on an equal footing with /ycée and collége graduates. 
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an aptitude test, and the number of students needed in a given 
year are admitted. In other words, in normal times, this is a 
competitive examination. Those selected are sent for a year to 
study University courses in the humanities. They are paid a 
small salary that year, and often have a chance to do some substi- 
tute teaching. At the end of the year, the least promising candi- 
dates are weeded out and sent home. Those who survive go for a 
year to the Imstitut des sciences de 1’ éducation (formerly called the 
Institut Fean-Facques Rousseau). In the third year they are ap- 
prentice teachers at a substantial increase in salary. Then they 
are ready for their first regular positions. I have known and ob- 
served teachers thus trained, and two of my children have studied 
under them. I have found the results of the system impressive.! 

Since in the great majority of instances a five- or six-year pro- 
gram is still a luxury beyond reach, there might be added here a 
suggestion or two illustrative of what kind of four-year menu liberal 
scholars woulu find more palatable. There is some promise in the 
organization in effect at Grinnell College called (a bit pompously, 
perhaps) “The Institute for Teacher Education.”? Here, the 
training of prospective elementary and secondary school teachers 
is a college-wide operation and responsibility. In charge of it is a 
Director (by common consent the Chairman of our Department of 
Education) and one representative from each department involved 
in the training of teachers—art, biology, etc., to a total of sixteen. 
This body determines all policies and programs related to teacher 
training; it scrutinizes the record of each candidate for certification 
and votes for—or against—that certification. In this kind of 
cooperative venture, policies can be set with the whole education 
of the prospective teacher in mind, and such mattersasthe relation- 
ship of professional courses to general education and teaching fields 
can be ironed out. In a favorable climate and on a limited scale, 
the Institute plan can be very useful. For us, at any rate, it 
functions well. 

But Arkansas, Yale, Wesleyan, Grinnell, or Punkin Center—any 
program that can be devised is still strictly limited by and subser- 

1See, by the present author, “The Children Learn French,” January, 1950 
French Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 227-233. 

2 Gale Jensen, “Institute for Teacher Education of Grinnell College,” De- 


cember, 1952 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4 
pp. 548-556. 
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vient to the various state certification requirements. To whatever 
extent a given plan may contribute well-trained, competent teach- 
ers to the public schools, it merits support, but it can do little or 
nothing directly to improve the system in general. At this junc- 
ture, too, the Permanent Commission is called for, and again a 
modest task for it might be suggested. Under pressure of teacher 
shortages, some states have had to relax some of the customary, 
mechanical certification requirements. The results of emergency 
certification of teachers should be studied carefully and publicized. 
If it can be established that liberally educated teachers for whom 
“professional” prerequisites have been waived are unsuccessful for 
lack of know-how, we ought to be informed of it. We should also 
be informed if American experience bears out the experience re- 
ported in a letter from the director of a European teacher training 
institution: 


Nearly everywhere the pedants have imposed an alleged science 
of Education and forced candidates to swallow it, in such a way 
that the quantity of more or less technical notions counts for more 


than the quality of spirit and culture. One fact gives pause: 
because of the increased population, we have had to engage a 
number of teachers from outside this framework—and some of 
them, it turns out, are excellent! 


Various experimental programs could be set up under the joint 
sponsorship of the professionals and the scholars. For example, 
let us select a sizable group of eager, bright, high school graduates— 
the most promising that we can interest in our plotting. Let us 
seek a subsidy large enough to provide scholarships so attractive 
that the selection of our pedagogical guinea pigs can be made on a 
competitive basis. Let half the group attend some of our highly 
respected colleges of liberal arts and earn their A.B. degrees without 
“‘professional”’ training, and then let all certification requirements 
be waived forthem. The other half of the group, of course, should 
be sent to teachers colleges, to study whatever is prescribed by 
authorities there, and to be held for standard certification require- 
ments. At the end of the four years of study, there should be 
waiting for both categories attractive, well-paid teaching positions 
in schools still recognized for turning out creditably educated young 
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people. Then, after two or three years, let us check up on our new 
teachers and their pupils and find out how things have been going. 
Among other things, let us inquire whether either group of teachers 
thinks that it was exposed to too much or too little technical train- 
ing; too much or too little opportunity to broaden and deepen its 
acquaintance with the fields to be taught and with humane learning 
in general. 


VII 


The “extremism” which some see on both sides of the scholar- 
schoolman controversy has been deplored in various quarters.! 
There are some who would call for a truce, “long overdue,” and who 
hope that “‘this truce will before long lead to a lasting settlement of 
thecontroversy.” This wish may be more appealing than it is real- 


istic. In the very article in which these phrases appeared it is made 
clear that the dispute involves, ultimately, diametrically opposed 
ideologies, and this suggests irreconcilable notions of the function of 
education. It may be “that there are two equally good ways of 


training teachers,” for that is in part a matter of method. It is not 
so clear that pragmatic and, let us say, humanistic points of view 
can at the same time determine the purpose, hence the nature, 
of public school curricula. 

The ideological side of the controversy, however fundamental, is 
not a matter to take up this late in a paper. I suggest merely that 
whether or not it is proper to compromise on matters of principle 
and conviction is a thorny question not to be settled summarily. 
Besides, in this case the stakes are not equal: pragmatism, by 
definition, lends itself to such compromise more readily than what 
I believe.... But already I may be over my depth in these waters, 
so back totheshore: if there are irreconcilable elements in the con- 
troversy, how far can we get toward a solution, despite them? 
Well, we can, and must, still transact business. A modus vivendi 
is all the more important if the lasting solution is as remote as it 
seems to be. 


1 E.g., in the article from which the quotations of this paragraph are taken: 
Marten ten Hoor, op. cif., note 2, p. 293. 
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By way of specific example: I, for one, still share with the author 
of the proposal for a Scientific and Scholarly Commission alarm 
“at the growth of anti-intellectualism among important groups of 
school administrators and educational theorists.” The only thing 
subject to compromise here appears to be the word “‘anti-intellec- 
tualism.” If I give up that word, the elements in “modern” 
education which it covers in my thinking will not be changed 
thereby—and I shall continue to be alarmed. On the other hand, 
I do not really expect the Educationist to accept the word in that 
context. I merely expect him to work with and for the Commis- 
sion that is established on that premise. And this I expect because 
the modus vivendi that seems immediately feasible is built, not nec- 
essarily on closer accord on fundamental issues (or even superficial 
ones), but rather on the fact that both parties are in what appears 
to be a forced-choice situation. 

In the camp which is critical of Educationism, the choices are of 
the “put up or shut up” variety. We cannot reasonably expect 
the Educationists to change overnight and modify everything 
they are doing for our benefit, while we sit idly by. It is up to us 
to suggest and work for the implementation of positive plans and 
reforms. If we do not pitch in, on a large scale, then we must ac- 
cept the charge that we are not willing to assume real responsibility 
as public educators. If, for example, nothing significant along the 
line of the Scientific and Scholarly Commission materializes, then 
logically we ought to allow the schoolmen to train teachers and set 
standards and formulate and administer educational policies in 
whatever way they see fit, without let, hindrance, or protest from 
the rest of us, and we should be grateful to them for doing our work 
as well as their own. 

For the schoolmen, the forced choice is of a different nature. 
Their avowed purpose in life is to seek and maintain the best 
possible program for the public schools. They even reject the 
charge of anti-intellectualism,! although this would appear to be a 

1Eg.,a considerable number of them banded together to do this in “A Scholar's 
Documents,” by Harold C. Hand and Charles W. Sanford, in collaboration with 
one state and three national committees of schoolmen, April, 1953 National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, Vol. XXXvii ite 194, pp. 460-496. 
See also the continuation of this controversy in the same "Bulletin: A. E. Bestor, 
“Reply to ‘A Scholar’s Documents,’ ”’ and H. C. Hand, ““Comments on a Scholar’s 


Reply,” December, 1953, Vol. XXXVII, No. 198, pp. 159-168 and 169-180, 
respectively. 
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gratuitous position for genuine pragmatists to take. Given this 
stand, they must logically work with us on any suggested change, 
reform, revival, or experiment that might—just might—attract a 
better grade of prospective teachers, or turn out better educated 
teach _rs, or raise the level of intellectual discipline, or tend to de- 
termine what kind of training is the most effective, or bring to bear 
on public education larger financial or intellectual resources. If they 
do not do this in good faith, they must relinquish all claim of dis- 
interested devotion to the cause of American education, and ac- 
knowledge mediocrity and the perpetuation of vested interests as 
their goals. 


BARTLETT, PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 


By JOSEPH A. SCHUFLE 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 


It has become increasingly apparent to me that a scholar is 
expected to display his erudition frequently by making use of quo- 
tations from eminent authorities and classical works. About the 
time this idea dawned on me I was acquiring a personal library 
in the painless way of belonging to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
In this way I had only to sit back and let the shelves fill themselves 
with the best books, selected by the best authorities, and I did 
not have to trouble myself with reading any of them in order to 
decide which to pick for my library. A worker in the field of sci- 
ence is usually too busy reading important material in the field of 
his specialty to have time for just ordinary literature anyway. 

One memorable month the book club sent me a bonus book, 
the Familiar Quotations of John Bartlett. As soon as I cracked 
the cover I knew I was “in” as far as the field of erudition was 
concerned. All I had to do was to look up my idea in Bartlett’s 
index and I would find a quotation already selected for me, from 
Byron or Marcus Aurelius. Had I desire to flavor my works with 
wit, I could find selections every bit as humorous as those from 
Joe Miller. For example, if it were springtime, I could bring in the 
subject of love and quote Oscar Wilde: 


To love oneself is the beginning of a lifelong romance. 


One can always bring the subject around to women, and then I 
could quote George Du Maurier: 


Lovely female shapes are terrible complicators of the difficulties 
and dangers of this earthly life, especially for their owners. 


Franklin P. Adams summed it up nicely for me in his “Lines 
on and from Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations”’: 


BARTLETT, PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 


Of making many books there is no end, 

So said Sancho Panza, and so say I. 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend 
When only one is shining in the sky. 


Go lovely Rose that lives its little hour! 

Go little booke! and let who will be clever! 
Roll on! From yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moon and I could keep this up for ever. 


And I might add a stanza of my own: 


I need not want of words with which to preach. 
Hold fast! Ye engineers and sages, 

Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 
Of ordinary men, are in these pages. 


II 


Yes, Bartlett certainly fills a heart-felt need in our times, when 
apparently even educated people have no longer any time for 
leisurely reading of the experiences of great minds of the past, 
have no time to compare ideas, sort out what they consider to be 
the best, and arrive independently at some sort of philosophy of 
life. No, they seem to prefer to have their philosophy established 
for them. In certain foreign lands it is established with an iron 
fist, and I’m sure there would be no lack of authoritative quotations 
to be found in the index of Vishinsky’s “‘All-too-Familiar Quota- 
tions.” In this country our philosophy is given a title, “The 
American Way of Life,” and prominently advertised on bill- 
boards, to cite one example, as being a desire to be a “two-Ford 
family.” 

Of course, to be really scholarly, a report should include not only 
authoritative quotations but also a set or two of statistics, and I 
can’t think of any better place to get such a set than Harvard. 
Yes, Harvard University has recently made a survey of 4000 case 
histories of persons who had been discharged from industrial jobs. 
The report stated that about one-third had been discharged be- 
cause of inadequate technical qualifications, whereas two-thirds 
were discharged because of “deficiency in human relations.” In 
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other words, two out of three were fired because they simply 
couldn’t get along with their fellow workers. I will therefore take 
the results of these statistics and manipulate them to illustrate the 
point I wish to make, whichis that thereis apparently some deficiency 
in the educational background of these people. Could it be that 
too much stress has been placed on technical training and too little 
on the training of the student to adjust himself to his environment? 
The weight of the evidence gives me no choice but to answer yes. 

Seriously, though, a truly modern industry wants to hire tech- 
nical college men who are well adjusted personalities. They should 
have a good grounding in the fundamentals of technology, but prin- 
cipally they should have developed the common sense to know how 
to use the learning they have acquired. As to the intricacies of 
individual manual operations and rules of thumb, I submit that 
most industries would rather teach the man their own rules and 
methods. Many large companies expect to gain very little from 
a new man hired from a college campus for at least the first year. 
In fact, they would consider this first year or so as a good invest- 
ment if the man is a well adjusted personality who can fit himself 
into their organization. It is something like the case of the New 
Mexico dude ranch in need of a cowboy which advertised as 
follows: “Wanted, cowboy. Must be able to play guitar and ca- 
nasta. We'll teach you how to ride.” 

What things should we consider when we try to determine how a 
man can best adjust himself to his environment? Blaise Pascal, 
great French mathematician and scientist, famous for his studies of 
the Torcellian vacuum and the weight of the atmosphere, wrote 
in his Pensées: 


That man is unhappy indeed who is made intolerably wretched 
as soon as he is reduced to unalleviated self-contemplation. 


We might say, then, that that man is not well adjusted who is 
continually dependent on outside sources for diverting his mind 
from considering his own sorry plight. How can a man get along 
with others who cannot get along with himself? Must man con- 
tinue to become more and more dependent upon outside means of 
diversion, movies, radio, television? Is he to lose all his inner 
resources of logic, reasoning power, and his will to think things out 
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for himself? Yes, and is he to lose the moral strength which our 
Pilgrim fathers once had, which caused them to set out on a perilous 
three-month ocean journey in order to be able to live with their 
consciences? Can anyone really believe that a selfish desire for 
two cars in the garage can replace this great spiritual driving force 
that our forefathers had? 


Our technical schools need to face sharply up to the problem. 
Surely there is no excuse for a continuation of the situation wherein 
American engineers in Latin American are described as “usually 
uncultured, socially unhappy people, with time and tequila heavy 
on their hands and despised by the population.”’ It is infuriating 
to have Americans referred to constantly as barbarians who know 
nothing but science and technology. Something needs to be done 


about our typical Mr. America if he has been correctly quoted by 
W. W. Woolcott: 


In art I pull no high brow stuff. 
I know what I like and that’s enough. 


There is a difference in attitudes on this problem between the 
technical schools and the liberal arts colleges and universities, I 
believe. This difference can perhaps be illustrated by a monu- 
ment which exists on the boundary which separates the campuses 
of a large university and a technical institute in a large American 
city. The institute had been heavily endowed by an atheist who 
specified in the articles of endowment that no religious services 
or instruction ever be held on the institute campus. Soon after- 
wards the university received a bequest for the construction of a 
chapel directly on the boundary between the two campuses. The 
chapel was built and its massive, high tower was embellished with 
prominent carved stone figures. On the three sides of the square 
tower facing onto the university campus there are figures seraphic 
mounted. But on the fourth side, facing the institute campus, is 
mounted a hideous gargoyle actually leaning over the line and seem- 
ing to spew venom on the institute campus. Of course the institute 
gets around its benefactor’s rule by holding student chapel services 
across the line in the university’s chapel. And there is some sort 
of retribution, I’m sure, in the sight of the students from the insti- 
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tute filing by underneath the gargoyle and grinning back at it as 
they pass into the chapel for services. I am aware that not many 
schools would have articles such as this institute has in its consti- 
tution, but I am also aware that some technical schools adopt an 
unofficial attitude such that they might as well be operating under 
such restrictive articles as those mentioned. Could they not at 
least adopt the attitude of Goethe’s Faust, who, while seducing 
Marguerite, was asked by this simple girl how he stood on religion. 
Faust was sufficiently abashed by this candid question to reply, 
“TI wish to deprive no one of his sentiments and his church.” 


III 


And yet many of our institutions of learning are doing just what 
Faust would not do. The majority of our population have been 
educated by a long line of scientific revelations into such a sophis- 
ticated state that a boy can hardly win a high school science con- 
test any more unless he can build a working model of a small 
cyclotron. In this self-assured world, science teaches that to be- 
lieve is to know, and to know is to see, hear, feel, and measure. 
Let a student come to school with any semblance of peace with his 
conscience and he will more often than not lose his frail grasp 
on this prime requisite for a truly happy life. Only a very few 
teachers are really interested in taking the poor student by the 
hand and trying to lead him through this dark and stormy period 
in his intellectual development. Most of us just give him more 
facts and more facts and let him draw his own conclusions. The 
facts we give him are mostly those within the realm of our finite 
minds and senses. Can it be that our own interpretive faculties are 
a bit dulled by the mass of experimental data we have acquired? 
We seldom tackle a problem in class that requires deep philosophi- 
cal probing into the unknown in order to arrive at hidden mean- 
ings. Not many teachers of thermodynamics, I believe, would 
bring in for class discussion such a debatable statement as that 
raised by Pierre le Comte du Niioy, great French scientist, in his 
book Human Destiny. Du Nioy says that the process of evolu- 
tion, by its tending toward specialization of the species, is contrary 
to the second law of thermodynamics unless we admit of a reasoning 
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power within the universe to direct the selective process. Not 
many physics teachers, after building a world of finite laws and 
forces for their students, would then go on with Max Planck who, 
as he neared 90 years of age, after a lifetime which led him to be 
classed as one of the greatest physicists of all time, wrote the follow- 
ing in an essay: 

Out of all the possible paths vw, bape the star to the eye of 
the observer light will always follow the one which it can cover in 
the shortest time.... Thus the photons which constitute the 
ray of light behave like intelligent beings in that out of all the 
possible curves they always select the one which will take them 
most quickly to their goal. ; 

This principle permits a large scale generalization: that among 
all the conceivable processes which can change the state of a given 
— structure into another state during a certain time inter- 
val, the process which takes place is always the one for which the 
integral over that time interval, the so-called Lagrangian function, 
has the smallest value. 4 

It is certainly no wonder that the discovery of this so-called 
least action principle made Leibniz so boundlessly enthusiastic, 
for in it he seemed to have found tangible evidence for an ubiqui- 
tous higher reason ruling all nature. 


Max Planck was a theoretician whose whole philosophy in re- 
search was to look for the absolute. This philosophy led him to 
the proposal of the absolute quantum of energy and the zero value 
for entrophy at absolute zero of temperature. His search for the 
absolute in the meaning of the universe led him to the above quoted 
conclusions. Thus, if our technical schools went all the way with 
scientists of truly great stature and carried science to its ultimate 
goal, the explanation of the meaning of the universe, then the stu- 
dent might establish for himself a moral structure based on reason 
to replace the one, perhaps based on faith, which was taken from 
him. 

Many technical schools are offering courses on the nature of man, 
ethics, history of thought, etc., a trend which is to be encouraged 
certainly. But many such courses may be of too general a nature 
to do as much good as they should. We often show a timidity to 
attack problems of a moral nature that we would not think of 
entertaining in the scientific fields. The student who is given specific 
instruction and guidance in scientific fields will be bewildered in 
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trying to build a moral philosophy out of such a conglomeration as 
the course described in the catalogue of one prominent technical 
school as the “Background of Western Civilization.” The ma- 
terial covered in this tour-de-force includes “history, literature, 
philosophy, art, music, and the major developments in science for 
the period from the Age of Greece to modern times.” 

What the student needs, it seems to me, is some sincere guidance 
toward and insight into the realm of what we might call the spirit- 
ual, beyond the humdrum of everyday living, to try to break 
through the hard shell of skepticism which many people affect at 
the college age, and some never lose. This is of course a difficult 
task. Anyone who has suggested to a cynical student that he 
should not cheat on an examination because it is not honorable 
will shudder with me in recalling the sneer with which this sug- 
gestion is often received. This man is learning fast, this student 
who is trained in the school without a heart, which bases most of its 
philosophy on hard cold facts and dollars and cents. The hard 
cold facts are that grades are all-important, grades are based on 
examinations, and a smart operator with a smooth technique can 
sometimes improve on examination grades. 


IV 


How, then, can we reach the heart of true honesty and sincerity 
with which all men are born? Trying to analyze such a meta- 
physical problem in a scientific manner is a sort of “phantom prob- 
lem” to begin with. To attack the problem head on, some schools 
offer courses in religion, and this is certainly commendable if such 
courses do not develop into objective studies of all the world’s 
religious philosophies, become little more than another course in 
the history of thought, and provide the student with no more 
inspiration than many other history courses do. What the student 
needs is not another group of facts to memorize, but something to 
inspire him to reach emotional heights, some real experience in 
“applied character development.”” We have a good example of 
this in the debates which are conducted as part of the courses in 
public speaking at many schools. A recent debate on our campus 
was a discussion of the Taft-Hartley Law, and the side defending 
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the viewpoint of labor actually won out over the side representing 
industry. We could use more of this sort of activity. 

The arts have always been a source of inspiration for deep emo- 
tional feeling. Take, for an example, one of the arts, music, 
which has been called the most abstract of arts. I’m sure that 
many things which can be said in regard to music as an emotional 
outlet could be stated with regard to painting, poetry, dramatics, 
or even collecting stamps or mineral specimens. The character in 
John Collier’s short story, “A Touch of Nutmeg,” got very emo- 
tional over whether or not an old-fashioned cocktail should be made 
with nutmeg. But music is a language expressing human thoughts, 
inspirations, hopes and fears through many centuries. Music is 
a language which needs no translation. If the American engineer 
had some of the musical heritage and musical feeling of the Latin 
American, he would not be so much of an outsider to the native 
South American. We don’t need to know Russian to feel the lilt 
of a Prokofieff’s concerto. Music is a language of the emotions 
and a study of this language may well aid in the development of 
the mysterious spiritual side of our characters which is often neg- 
lected. 

Concerts of good, live musical entertainment are a good step 
in the direction of a musical education. Many people who say 
they don’t enjoy music may never have made a serious attempt 
to appreciate it or perhaps have never heard good music well 
performed. And if the concerts are given on the campus with 
the sponsorship, or at least the encouragement, of college authori- 
ties, the student can understand that the faculty believes that this 
is something worth his serious consideration. Courses in music 
might be included in the school curriculum as electives. A course 
in music appreciation can serve the purpose very well if it doesn’t 
develop into another fact course on the lives of composers and 
prominent orchestra conductors. A music course might be the 
opening wedge in cracking the hard shell of materialism so often 
criticized in Americans. 

It seems to me, however, that one of the best sources of musical 
experience for the student would lie in actual participation in some 
sort of organized musical activity, such as a band, orchestra, or 
chorus. If possible, I believe the school should acknowledge the 


ape 
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importance of this activity by including it in the curriculum for 
credit. A study of the most recent catalogues of some of the more 
prominent technical schools in the country, however, shows that 
none of them makes this acknowledgment by giving credit for 
work in any musical group. A prominent western school offers a 
band, orchestra, and glee club on a voluntary basis and must use 
voluntary direction, because no faculty member is listed as having 
any connection with music. An eastern school employs one faculty 
member as assistant professor and director of music. How in- 
significant this is compared to the huge staffs maintained for 
“practical’’ fields. 

To repeat, music is only one example out of many fields which 
should be encouraged in a program of “‘applied character develop- 
ment.” But I believe that projects of purely artistic nature 
should be considered as worthwhile, even by technical schools, 
for the practical purpose of aiding in the development of the stu- 
dent’s emotional, spiritual, and moral character. Such projects 
take time and patience, but the rewards are the great rewards of 


the heart. Science without a heart is leading the world to seeming 
destruction. The school without a heart can train able leaders 
for this headlong plunge. 


YOUTH AND LADY MACDUFF 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


Brandeis University 


When I read comforting articles in popular magazines which 
assure me that the youth of today is clear-eyed, hard-headed, and 
essentially unbrutalized by the experience of the last two decades, 
I think of Lady Macduff. That hapless minor character, who 
appears briefly in the fourth act of “Macbeth” only to be slaugh- 
tered with her children by “enter Murderers,” has become for 
me as helpful a criterion as any for gauging moral change since 


World War I. 


Some twenty-five years ago, when I began teaching, my stu- 
dents generally found the scene of the wholesale killings mildly 


hilarious. Such outrageous bits as the child’s outcry, “He has 
killed me, Mother, run away, pray you,” were viewed as one of the 
bard’s lapses, and nobody shed a tear. My students—and their 
teacher—dismissed the episode as an embarrassing remnant of the 
Elizabethan weakness for melodrama, a touch of Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy. The Lady was unconvincing primarily because the 
class found the situation unconvincing. The bounds of reason- 
able probability had been grossly exceeded. 


I enjoyed the satisfaction of putting Lady Macduff in her place 
for not more than ten years. Then she began to re-enter the 
scheme of things. Year after year she became increasingly plaus- 
ible. At the height of Hitler’s power she rose to the status of 
a central figure. Perhaps her apotheosis was reached when a 
student commented on Shakespeare’s journalistic realism. But 
the classes still balked at the weirdly precocious, self-sacrificial 
“son.” However, even that unwholesome child got his innings 
when a Jewish refugee offered some extermination-camp memoirs 
which indicated to her grim satisfaction that Shakespeare had not 
failed as a child psychologist. 
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By now the fate of Lady Macduff arouses neither skepticism 
nor astonishment. Criticism of the scene is literary; the writing 
may be viewed as effective or overdone but the substance is 
accepted as credible. “Such is the world.” This matter-of- 
fact, unprotesting acceptance of evil is the terrifying difference 
which two decades of unremitting violence have produced. 

The young of today appear to be shock-proof and wonder- 
proof. I have the impression that an actual broadcast from the 
moon would produce less excitement among them than was aroused 
in my generation by the phantasies of Jules Verne. Superman 
is their buddy. They have been stupefied rather than intel- 
lectually stimulated by the scientific marvels of which they are 
the daily witness. Their moral responses seem to be equally 
phlegmatic. 

“Atrocity” is as suspect a term for the young of World War II 
as it had been for the young of World War I, but for different 
reasons. We could not believe in the reality of the atrocious be- 
cause we were sure that man was basically good. The young of 
today view the monstrous as the norm. Why moralize about the 
norm? Our nurslings of the gas-chamber, the atom bomb, and 
napalm have managed to create a shock-proof shelter to which 
they can retreat from the impact of the present. 

Lady Macduff is not alone in helping me to measure the extent 
of this retreat. Macbeth himself is no mean assistant. He has 
superseded the squeamish, super-subtle Hamlet as the prototype 
of modern man. The bloody seizure of power, the techniques of 
dictatorship so accurately described by Shakespeare are closer to 
the intellectual experience of American students than the scruples 
of the prince of Denmark. Inevitably they draw the obvious paral- 
lels, citing Hitler, Stalin, or their lesser imitators. The lessons 
of the age have been learned. In the good old days editors of 
school texts used to indulge in nice distinctions between Lady 
Macduff’s murder and Macbeth’s previous crimes. Her murder 
used to be interpreted as “unmotivated”—therefore an indi- 
cation of the hero’s complete moral collapse. A new era in class- 
room Shakespearean criticism dawned when students began to 
suggest that the technique of terror was both “motivated” and 
merciful since it discouraged the population from attempting fu- 
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tile uprisings. Suitable bits of contemporary history were offered 
in support of this position. 

To kill or not to kill has ceased to be a real issue; the question 
is rather how many. Wholesale destruction carries something of 
the appeal of a bargain sale. It gets defended as being not only 
swifter in achieving its purpose but as ultimately cheaper in 
suffering. “In the end, it’s kinder.” 

I do not wish to give the impression that I consider modern 
youth more flecked with original sin or more sanguine at heart than 
their forebears, but whether they go Right or Left, they are the 
children of a savage time and have acquired its vocabulary. They 
can pronounce words like “extermination” and “liquidation” 
without wincing. And those of us who grew up in the sunset 
world of a fading liberalism find their values as disturbing as their 
vocabulary. 


II 


The re-evaluation continues on various planes. Take Rous- 
seau’s Confessions. My generation shuddered, or pretended to, 
at Jean Jacques’ revelation of how he had stolen a ribbon in his 
boyhood and had then placed the blame on an innocent servant 
girl who had befriended him. Young readers today refuse to get 
excited. They are not impressed by Rousseau’s belated peni- 
tential orgies, but since they have all had a smattering of psy- 
chology they “understand.” They decline to make “value 
judgments” as to the false accusation. Besides, does not the 
world show that man is wolf to man? It was Rousseau or the serv- 
ant girl. ‘Many people act the same way.” 

I still remember the earnest horror with which my fellow-sopho- 
mores discovered that the author of E mile, the Bible of progressive 
educators, had thrown his own children into a public orphan 
asylum. My students take it in their stride—another breach 
between theory and practice. Why are they so callous? One 
boy answered in terms not easy to forget: “We have read about 
grandmothers being thrust into ovens; how can we get excited 
about Rousseau?” 

Other great books, on the other hand, are enjoying a resurgence 
of vitality. Never, in my experience at any rate, has The Prince 
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been such lively reading as today. Machiavelli’s handbook of 
practical politics has grown less sinister with the years. Even 
such observations as “For it must be noted that men must either 
be caressed or else annihilated; they will revenge themselves for 
small injuries, but cannot do so for great ones; the injury therefore 
that we do to a man must be such that we need not fear his ven- 
geance...”’ no longer make the flesh crawl. Left to themselves, 
students would probably define “Machiavellian” as sensible 
rather than cynical. “It’s true, isn’t it?” 

In regard to Dante also the emphasis has shifted. I do not 
mean that modern youth is more receptive to moral allegory, 
nor am I concerned with the comparatively small group genuinely 
affected by the aesthetic and intellectual splendor of the poem. 
I think of the average student who was always willing to skip 
Dante’s celestial vision but who could summon some kind of semi- 
simulated awed reaction to the “Inferno.” Now the journey 


through Hell has a homely, reminiscent character. The most 
harrowing cantos do not harrow. The lines in which Count 
Ugolino describes how he and his children perished of starvation 


in their dungeon prison seem less moving of late. “Si dentro 
impietrai” (I turned to stone), says Count Ugolino. The young 
readers too have grown hard. 

Homer enjoys a fresh appreciation. The J/iad is more appealing 
than the Odyssey not only for purely literary reasons. In the 
days when college youths were taking the Oxford oath and Wilson’s 
points were still sticking in the mind, the long search of Odysseus for 
home and peace seemed more immediately meaningful. Today the 
Odyssey is viewed as escape romanticism, whereas the J/iad is “‘real.”’ 
Even an unliterary young fellow back from the wars or waiting 
to be called to camp can have “empathy’”’—sympathy is outmoded 
—with Hector’s farewell to Andromache. The smile of recog- 
nition with which classes read the passage describing how Hector 
lets his small son play with his helmet and how mother and father 
laugh at the child’s tricks despite their grief is not only a tribute 
to the poet’s power to portray basic emotions. It is also an indica- 
tion of the particular emotions to which a given group is susceptible. 
My students need make no effort of the imagination to understand 
the soldier. Even the apparent contradiction in the lines in which 
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Hector foretells his family’s destruction, yet at the same time ex- 
presses hope for his child’s future, is interpreted as further evidence 
of the poet’s realism: “We think that we may be destroyed by 
atomic bombs but we keep on planning.” 

The changes of reaction in regard to discussions of normal sex 
experience are, of course, so marked as hardly to merit comment. 
But I cannot forbear mentioning a college production of Lysis- 
trata which I saw recently. The performance followed the Greek 
original in leaving little to the imagination. When I ventured to 
suggest that art might have been better served by a less graphic 
portrayal of the plight of Aristophanes’ gentlemen I found little 
sympathy for my aesthetic views and an unexpected enthusiasm 
for safeguarding the integrity of the original play. Needless to say, 
we discussed the merits of naturalism rather than of decorum. A 
timid reference to good taste was dismissed by a dewy-eyed lass 
who declared that none of the girls had found the production ob- 
jectionable. At this point I beat a graceless retreat, meditating 
on how quickly the Wife of Bath had conquered Victoria. 

The candor, if not the gusto, of Chaucer comes easily to today’s 
college boys and girls. I have long stopped marvelling at their 
freedom from prudery but I am still occasionally startled by their 
easy verbal familiarity with sexual abnormality. No delicate cir- 
cumlocutions are called for when introducing Sophocles to a group 
of freshmen. The Oedipus complex is as cheerily discussed by a 
group of freshmen as Mother Goose rhymes. Or perhaps the 
analogy is false. Mother Goose rhymes would be viewed with 
suspicion because of the Freudian interpretations to which they 
lend themselves. But clear and above board references to incest 
are another matter. Ata recent gathering of well-mannered young 
people from such institutions as Harvard, Vassar, and Smith I 
heard a chanty about Mother which I would not venture to re- 
produce. The singer assured the company that he had recited 
the lyric to his mother on Mother’s Day and that the lady had 
been amused. 

Presumably this lack of repression in speech is to be applauded. 
Such is certainly the conviction of the young. I am not trying to 
evaluate sexual mores. Even without the supplementary data of 
the Kinsey report it is hardly news that sexual activity as well as 
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talk is considerably less inhibited than a generation ago. Nor is 
it news that the odium of “abnormality” has been lifted from sex- 
ual deviation. Anyone so rash as to criticize a pattern of be- 
havior as “abnormal” will be brought to reason sharply by out- 
raged cries of “What is normal?’ The crusade for the sym- 
pathetic understanding of human variety has had moral as well as 
intellectual results: comprehension has become an accolade. 


III 


One cannot help wondering what has been the end-product of 
all this liberation. On the surface, hides are tougher and the 
young appear to be lacerated by fewer illusions about the nature 
of man or the world he can make. They have stripped the jungle 
of its fig leaves and presumably move amid its violence as dex- 
trously as they dart across our violent roads and highways. Yet 
all this toughness and open-eyedness does not seem to have made 
for greater gusto or mental health. Never has the demand for 
psychiatric counselling in the colleges been so high as today. The 
couches of the local psychoanalysts are as likely to be laden with 
the unrepressed young as with the repressed middle-aged. The 
young are as harried as any taboo-ridden savage. 

Only the other day a humanities class studying the twenty- 
third psalm became involved in a discussion of the abiding per- 
suasiveness of pastoral imagery. Why should the children of an 
urban civilization be so genuinely touched by “The Lord is 
my shepherd?” When I asked my students to suggest a con- 
temporary metaphor, some wag offered, ‘““The Lord is my psycho- 
analyst.”” Everybody laughed but the joke cut deeper than in- 
tended. It was really not so funny, for when this group of college 
freshmen tried to find an equivalent image for guidance or com- 
fort which would be as convincing as “shepherd,” they were at a 
loss. “‘Priest,’’ “Minister,” and “Rabbi” were rejected by the 
majority; “father”? was considered authoritarian. The jest had 
struck home. Actually, for all too many the psychoanalyst was 
the real refuge, and “I lay me down on green couches,” the psalm 
brought up to date. 

Let us not flatter ourselves that an age such as ours has left 
its creatures spiritually unmaimed. Perhaps some day Lady Mac- 
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duff will again seem slightly ludicrous. The likelihood seems re- 
mote. In the meantime my students will soon be discussing 
Socrates. Unlike my generation, they will take the passing of the 
hemlock in their stride—a fairly comfortable death, from the 
account. But they will probably wonder at the suicidal liberal- 
ism of a society which permitted the voice of the great dissident 
to be heard and to be given immortality. 
The classics are an alarming barometer. 


CONCERNING ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


November 8, 1954 


To the Members of the American Association 
of University Professors: 


On April 1, 1954, after serious study of successive balance sheets 
of the Association’s financial position, the Council voted, unani- 
mously, to increase the annual dues for Active membership from 
$5.00 to $7.50, effective January 1, 1955. 

The membership is entitled to know how the Council came to 
this decision. It did so reluctantly, but it knows that the activities 
of the Association cannot survive with its present income. In- 
deed, the Association has never been able and is not now able 
with its current income to do its job as well as it has wanted to 
and as the membership may have expected. 

In the year 1940 we had a membership of 15,330. Then came 
the welcome but unprecedented increase in membership to 43,525 
in 1954. In this membership figure there are included Junior and 
Associate members with annual dues of but $3.00, and Emeritus 
members who are exempt from payment of dues. Also included in 
this membership figure are many members who are in arrears in the 
payment of annual dues. Members of the Association who fail 
to pay dues for two consecutive years are dropped from the mem- 
bership. During their two-year period of non-payment of dues 
they are, however, carried as members of the Association. The 
percentage of members in arrears has remained constant through- 
out the history of the Association—approximately 20% of the total 
membership. 

In 1940 there were two members of the professional staff in the 
Association’s Central Office. There are now only three, one of 
whom was added in 1952. The increase in staff has not been at 
all commensurate with the increase in membership and the legiti- 
mate demand for increased services. The present staff must, at 
least, be doubled. 
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The administrative, clerical, and stenographic work required by 
a membership of more than 40,000 has increased enormously. 
This costs money. Five dollars per member simply does not go 
farenough. A minority of the Council thought the increase should 
be to $10.00 per year. The majority hopes that the $2.50 increase 
will be adequate. 

This Association, over a period of 40 years, has developed, 
stated, disseminated and, in a real sense, has enforced principles of 
academic freedom and tenure and faculty-administration rela- 
tionships in institutions of higher education. Recently, new 
types of problems affecting academic freedom and tenure and 
faculty-administration relationships have arisen. These de- 
mand much work, thought and action. This need can be met 
only by an enlarged professional staff. 

We count on the abiding convictions of the membership of the 
importance of the work of the Association, across its broad front, 
and its understanding of the relation of means to ends, to support 
wholeheartedly this action. 


E. Britton, President 


November 8, 1954 


To the Members of the American Association 

of University Professors: 

Pursuant to instructions from the Council and the Annual 
Meeting, Committee O on Organization and Policy is continuing 
its study of various problems relating to organization and policy of 
the Association. Many suggestions have been received. These 
we are considering. We need many more. Among the matters 
we are studying are the following: 


I. Method of nomination of Council members: 
By national nominating committee, and by regional 
petition of members, as at present? 

By regional committees? 
By any other method? 

II. Method of election of Council members: 

By all Active Members, on a national basis, as at 

present? 
By any other method? 
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. Functions, powers, and responsibilities of national, re- 
gional and state organizations within the Association. 
. Possibilities of improving relationships between chapters, 
regional groups, and the national organization. 
. Possible changes in the Bulletin. 
VI. Suggestions as to long-range policies of the Association. 
VII. Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Will you be good enough to put these problems seriously on your 
mind and give us not only your considered judgment on them but 
also your ideas on other points which you believe this Committee 
should consider. 

We need your help. Please let us have it just as promptly as 
you can. If possible, send seven copies of your suggestions to the 
Chairman of the Committee, so that one may be sent to every 
member of the Committee. 

G. W. Martin, Chairman 
Box 326, Iowa City, Iowa 


November 8, 1954 


To the Members of the American Association 
of University Professors: 


Dear Colleagues: 


In the Autumn, 1953 issue of this Bulletin I reported on the 
serious illness of a member of the Association’s professional staff, 
Dr. Warren C. Middleton. 

In a Chapter Letter under date of March 11, 1954, Dr. Fred B. 
Millett, then President of the Association, writing in special 
reference to the nature and effective functioning of the Association, 
commented in some detail on Dr. Middleton’s prolonged illness 
and the adverse effect of this illness of a member of the Association’s 
professional staff on the work of the Association’s Central Office. 
Dr. Millett’s Chapter Letter was published in the Winter, 1953-54 
issue of the Association’s Bulletin, pp. 691-694. 

On August 9 of this year I became ill with a cardiac condition, 
the treatment of which kept me out of the office for approximately 
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two months. My illness, following so soon after Dr. Middleton’s 
illness, has, in the nature of the case, had further adverse effect on 
the professional work of the Association’s Central Office. 

In reporting on Dr. Middleton’s illness a year ago I stated: “The 
one bright aspect of this misfortune of Dr. Middleton and of the 
Association is that Dr. Middleton will regain his health.” I am 
happy to report that Dr. Middleton has regained his health. I am 
also happy to report that I, too, will regain my health, and that 
already I seem to be on the way to complete recovery. 

In the Chapter Letter cited above, Dr. Millett expressed views 
and presented facts concerning the nature, functioning and needs 
of the Association, which should be given thoughtful consideration 
by every member of the Association, in reference to the action of 
the Council of the Association increasing the Association’s annual 
dues for Active membership, reported above by the present Presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. William E. Britton, in his letter to the 
membership. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “‘administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions, 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


? Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membershi 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the aan 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu/letin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 273 nominations for Active membership and 
7 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adams State College, John M. Anderson; Alabama College, Harriet M. 
Taylor; Alabama State College for Negroes, Reva W. Allman; University 
of Alabama, Fred T. Adams, Willard M. Bateson, Louie R. Davis, Holland 
C. Filgo, Jr., Bethel Fite, Raymond L. Gold, Mario O. Gonzalez, Julia Jackson, 
Roland Johnson, L. Frances Jordan, Joseph H. Lehmann, George H. Luckten- 
berg, Malcolm E. McIntosh, Ernest G. Patton, Alex S. Pow, Paul Ramsey, 
Jr., Futrelle L. Temple, Louise M. Ward, Elizabeth Webster; Allen University, 
J. Julian Jenkins; Alma College, Kathleen V. Dillinger; American Inter- 
national College, Dorothy B. Hart; Andrew College, Velma Perkins; Army 
Language School, Fedor Ageiew, Jose A. Bonilla-Atiles, Andrew I. S. Cheng, 
Kuang C. Cheng, Tuan-Ting Chien, William B. Hanus, David Hsu, Milos F. 
Jilich, Albert Mayer, Anatol Petrov, Julia A. Petrov, Bahram Rakhshani, 
George Shkabara, Kai Sau Wong. 
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Beaver College, Everett B. Townsend; Bowdoin College, Robert K. Beck- 
with; Brooklyn College, Bernice M. Gurvich, Naphtali Lewis; Brown Uni- 
versity, Charles H. Philbrick II; Bryn Mawr College, Harold W. Kuhn; 
University of Buffalo, Ralph B. Brundrett, Jr. 

University of California, John H. Reynolds; University of California (Los 
Angeles), Lawrence D. Stewart; Case Institute of Technology, Howard Barton, 
Gregory P. Chacos, Arlie D. Reagan; Centenary College of Louisiana, W. 
Ferrell Pledger; Centre College of Kentucky, Mary McK. Simmons; Chicago 
City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Harlan P. Guest; University of Cin- 
cinnati, Robert H. Byington, Richard H. Durrell, Dorothy E. Fleming, Frank 
Princi, Harvey C. Sunderman, Russell Tye, Louis J. Wise, Laurence G. Wolf; 
Columbia College (South Carolina), Carolyn P. Parker, Fred H. Parker; 
Columbia University, Erling M. Hunt; University of Connecticut, Charlotte 
M. Wilkie. 

University of Delaware, Harold F. Feeny, Robert S. Howard, L. M. Man- 
heim; Drake University, Wallace E. Akin; Duquesne University, Ruth Kniep. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Melvin O. Alston, Paul W. 
Butler, Leander J. Shaw, Robert H. Smith, Henry W. Warner; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Betty J. Gibbins. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Beatrice M. Clutch, Edna Lewis; 
George Pepperdine College, Neil E. Matheson; George Washington Univer- 
sity, Joe Lee Jessup, Calvin W. Pettit; University of Georgia, Emeliza Swain; 
University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), John M. Champion, Kenneth 
Coleman. 

Hamline University, Wesley A. St. John; Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Richard A. Ryan, James F. Stevenson. 

University of Idaho, Glen R. Lockery; Southern Illinois University, George 
R. Arnold, Arthur B. Trelstad; University of Illinois, Francis J. Lee; Indiana 
University, John F. Bennett, William S. Scott. 

Johns Hopkins University, Nesmith C. Ankeny. 

Kalamazoo College, Allen V. Buskirk; University of Kansas City, Kenneth 
J. LaBudde; Kansas State College, Ella M. Meyer, Jack W. Snyder, J. 
Edmond Wolfe; Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Elliott Lee 
Hix. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Harmon E. Eveland; Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Pennsylvania), Samuel McK. Bradley; Los Angeles City College, Herman 
Medwin; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, William C. Rue, Allan T. 
Steele; Louisiana State University, Jan P. Charmatz; Lowell Technological 
Institute, Robert C. Gray. 

Manhattan College, Joseph L. Caulfield, Alfred DiLascia, Francis S. Heck, 
Anthony Koroscil, John J. Mullery, Abraham Nemeth, George J. Sommer, 
Francis J. Ullrich; University of Maryland, John C. Herbst, Jr., William J. 
Maroldo; Marymount College, Elsie A. Carrillo; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Boston), Ruth Bulger, Margaret D. Delaney; Massachusetts 
State Teachers College (Bridgewater), Catherine E. Comeau; Massachusetts 
State Teachers College (Framingham), Agnes M. Hornby; Massachusetts 
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State Teachers College (Salem), Winifred Higgins, James P. Jones; University 
of Massachusetts, Ulrich K. Goldsmith, Sumner M. Greenfield, Alfred X. 
Powers, Adolf E. Schroeder, Rene Taube, Zina J. Tillona; University of 
Miami, Willim L. Freseman; Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Emily D. Slamar, Clare C. Walker; Michigan State College, Clyde M. Camp- 
bell, Charles H. Kraft; University of Michigan, Werner S. Landecker, David 
L. Nanney; Mills College, Imogene B. Walker; Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Carl F. Riter; Miner Teachers College, Iva M. Davis, Bernard H. Nelson; 
Mississippi College, Henry W. Nash; Mississippi Southern College, H. B. 
Easterling; Mississippi State College for Women, Romayne Berryman, 
Margie C. Morris; University of Missouri, Lloyd W. Buhrman; Mount 
Union College, James P. Rodman. 

University of Nebraska, Richard C. Dahl, Richard A. Farley, Portia Hawley, 
Maryde F. Orr, Francis J. Thiegs; New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology, Howard W. Neill; New School, Julia M. Frank. 

State University of New York—College for Teachers at Buffalo, Allen G. 
Sexton; Harpur College, Philip M. Piaker. 

New York University, Walter A. Cutter, Paul E. Hanson, Marguerite C. 
Holmes; North Carolina State College, Alfred F. Borg; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Warren C. Whitman; Northwestern University, Touro M. 
Graber, Herman Pines. 

Ohio State University, Andrew H. Wright; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Kathleen Garrett; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
Leona C. Golz, Alene Gossage, Hugh K. Russell. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Virginia L. Rohrer; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Franklin Mcllvaine; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Shippensburg), George Kaluger; Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Margaret G. Alexander, Gordon L. Baker, James B. 
Bartoo, Converse H. Blanchard, Alfred L. Bortree, John S. Boyle, Bernice G. 
Chambers, John P. Driscoll, Julian Eisenstein, Katherine H. Fisher, Mary E. 
Fuqua, Lillian M. Haning, Dorothea E. Hinman, Norman K. Hoover, Lyman 
C. Hunt, Jr., Leon R. Kneebone, Joseph F. Krawiec, Benjamin A. Lane, 
Wayne A. Lee, H. Arthur Meyer, Erwin W. Mueller, Norman B. Patterson, 
Mary P. Shelton, Arthur G. Shields, Howard B. Sprague, Glenn Z. Stevens, 
Robert E. Swope, Jack R. Tessman, Alice E. Warne, Harold D. Werner, 
David Worley, Marjorie J. Wormeck; University of Pittsburgh, George 
Shugart; Purdue University, Charles H. Bell, Myrl H. Bolds, Janet M. Lyon, 
John R. May, Norman Pearlman. 

Reed College, John A. Dudman; University of Rhode Island, Edward B. 
Hogan, John B. Mitchell, Marcus C. S. Noble, Jr., David M. Pratt; Rockford 
College, Margaret L. Bates. 

San Diego State College, Eugene P. Brown; Santa Monica City College, 
Hillis M. Brown, Juanita E. Carter, Thomas V. Fuller, Salvadore D. Paez, 
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Russell R. Reukema, Paul E. Richards, Edith G. Sperry; Skidmore College, 
John H. Walker; University of Southern California, William H. Perkins; 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Robert L. 
Owens III; Stanford University, A. John Bartky, Dighton F. Rowan, Sidney 
Siegel. 

Temple University, S. V. Baum, James H. Mullen, Betty Ripka; University 
of Tennessee, William E. Goble, Joe A. Martin, Kenneth R. Newton; Texas 
Christian University, Robert E. Robertson; University of Texas, Frank W. 
Jessen; University of Texas (Medical Branch), Forrest G. Houston; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, George W. Hendrickson, Mary Mitchell, Cliff W. 
Wing, Jr. 

Upper Iowa University, Henry L. Bonner. 

Vanderbilt University, Philip P. Hallie, Gilbert W. Meier; Vassar College, 
Betty Churgin, Harry R. Secor, Jr.; Virginia State College, Madlyn M. 
Minor. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Kenneth E. Morse; Wake Forest College, 
James C. Perkins; State College of Washington, Suzanne F. Chaney, Felix M. 
Fabian, Alberto L. M. Lelong, Martin T. Wechsler; Washington University, 
William F. Fett, Mary L. Sutton; University of Washington, John F. Streib; 
Weber College, Wayne Carver; Wellesley College, Jack Villmow; Wenatchee 
Junior College, Robert Schmelzlee; Western Reserve University, Jan H. 
Bruell; Westmar College, Sheldon L. Cram, Arthur Q. Larson, Jr.; West- 
minister College (Utah), Walter Teutsch; Williams College, E. Drexel God- 
frey, Jr., Philip K. Hastings; Wisconsin State College (Superior), Harley E. 
Erickson; University of Wisconsin, Mary Louise Bell. 

Xavier University (Ohio), Bernard L. Martin. 


Yale University, Ralph S. Brown, Jr., Harrison J. Pemberton, Jr.; Yeshiva 
University, William E. Sorrel. 


Junior 


University of Illinois, Monroe Newman; Pennsylvania State University, 
Mary R. Haworth, Kathryn . McDougall, Haruko Terasawa; Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, Donald N. Larson (Graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Chicago), Chicago, Illinois; William E. Malin (Graduate work, 
University of California), Richmond, California; Harold E. Marble (Graduate 
work, Syracuse University ), Ij)haca, New York. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 


to membership in the Association of 1035 Active and 20 Junior 
Members as follows: 
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Active 


Adelphi College, W. Warren B. Eickelberg, Elizabeth S. Gorvine, Gene Z. 
Hanrahan, Victor R. Larsen, Jr.; Air Force Institute of Technology, Herbert 
L. Myers, Jr.; Alabama College, John B. Mader, Donald K. Springen; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, J. Sydney Cook, Jr., Leonard D. Parrish; Alabama 
State College for Negroes, Edgar E. Evans; University of Alabama, Leon H. 
Schneyer; Allen University, Henrietta T. Smith; American International 
College, William Hart; American University, Arthur R. Carnduff; American 
University of Beirut, Nabih Amin Faris; Antioch College, Frank C. Genovese, 
Alfred G. Smith; Appalachian State Teachers College, George F. Kirchner; 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Chester K. Davis, Aaron McCreary; Arizona 
State College (Tempe), Gordon L. Bender, Karl W. Burk, Anne Pittman, Ross 
R. Rice, Grant L. Richardson, Donald Schaumburg, Mildred Stevens, Norris J. 
Steverson; University of Arizona, Martin Waananen; Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Wilburn C. Hobgood, George S. Reuter, Jr.; Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Julia M. Miller; Army Language School, Hsio-min Feng, 
Sergei M. Lavrouhin, Pao-King Li, Kang-Shun Liang, Francis Pann, Nadeshda 
D. Pavlov, Boris Pesheff, Flora Sun; Augustana College (South Dakota), F. 
Orval M. Westby. 

Ball State Teachers College, Evelyn Hoke; Baylor University, Chloe Arm- 
strong; Berea College, Franklin B. Gailey, Louise C. Stolle; Bluefield State 
College, John T. Flippen, Cerelle H. Warfield; Boise Junior College, Conan E. 
Mathews, Helen Moore, Donald J. Obee; Boston College, Marie T. Johnson; 
Boston University, Horatio M. LaFauci, Walter Weiss; Bradley University, 
Arthur E. Harrington, June Snow; Brandeis University, Wolf Leslau; Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Harry A. Kendall; Brooklyn College, Jeanette D. N. 
Fuchs, Nathan L. Gerrard, Seymour Helfant; Brown University, Donald 
Fleming, Richard J. Goss, Russell A. Peck, Jr.; University of Buffalo, Wendell 
N. Calkins, Daniel H. Murray, Milton Plesur, Robert H. Stern, Kurt P. Tau- 
ber. 

University of California, Norman Jacobson, Benson Mates; University of 
California (Los Angeles), William R. Allen, Steven A. Moszkowski, Madge 
Sledge; University of California (San Francisco), Ellis Englesberg; University 
of California (Santa Barbara), Dale D. Drum; Canisius College, Cornelius P. 
Prinsen; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Edwin P. Hollander, Charles C. 
Holt; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Frederick Harris; Catholic University of 
America, Raymond Hain, Charles N. R. McCoy, Richard L. Petritz; Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico, Sister M. Verona; Cedar Crest College, Ada V. 
Felch, Charles M. Lucas, Judy Mendels, Jennie C. Savignano, Jean Ziffer- 
blatt; Centenary College of Louisiana, Charles A. Raines, John R. Willingham; 
Central State College (Oklahoma), Florence C. White, O. J. Wilson; Chaffey 
College, Kenneth L. Brown; University of Chicago, Walter Kennon, Herbert 
Riehl, Austin H. Riesen, Calvin W. Stillman; University of Cincinnati, Dana 
I. Crandall, Frederick M. Deuschle, Virginia T. Graham, Harold Hiatt, Jordan 
A. Hodgkins, Stanley M. Kaplan, Frederic T. Kapp, Armand F. Knoblaugh, 
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Herbert F. Koch, Othilda Krug, Milan A. Logan, Robert D. Mansfield, 
Howard A. Meineke, Amy H. Pathe, Philip E. Piker, Dennis H. Price, Robert 
D. Price, Leon H. Schmidt, Gordon S. Skinner, Joseph T. Tamura, James G. 
Wilson; The City College, Judah Adelson, Victor S. Axelroad, Morris Freed- 
man, Herbert R. Liedke; The City College (Commerce Center), Willard G. 
Adams, Leo Rosenblum; Clemson Agricultural College, J. H. Couch, John D. 
Marshall, Joseph L. Young; Colby College, Robert F. Barlow, Wilfred J. 
Combellack, Carlin T. Kindilien, William M. Milton, Winthrop W. Piper; 
Colgate University, Gilbert A. Cahill, D. Brownell Dana, Leo M. Elison, 
Theodore Mischel, Douglas K. Reading, Herbert W. Sammons, Jr., Martin 
S. Stabb; University of Colorado, Mary C. Patterson; Columbia University, 
Ethel M. Feagley; Compton College, Paul L. Bateman, Victor H. Hunsaker, 
Charles G. Kahlert, Ester Morris, G. Paul Odeil, Merle A. Slykhous, Roy Q. 
Strain, Ellis M. Wampler; Concord College, J. Arthur Butcher; Connecticut 
College, M. Gertrude McKeon; Teachers College of Connecticut, Helen M. 
Schirmer; University of Connecticut, Stewart Johnson, Shirley Morrill, Ellen 
H. Morse, Norman Ofslager, Mary Rokahr; University of Connecticut (Hart- 
ford Branch), Ruth M. Hunter, Patience B. Klopp, Josephine C. Kurtz, 
Freeman W. Meyer, Frederick O. Wilhelm; The Cooper Union, Joseph M. 
DeSalvo, Frederic H. Miller; Creighton University, James M. Severens. 


Dartmouth College, David B. Davis, Joseph F. Marsh, Henry L. Terrie, Jr.; 
Davidson College, Howard French; University of Dayton, Robert C. Wiech- 
man; University of Delaware, Harry S. Bueche, Howard H. Buer, Kenneth A. 
Chandler, Geoffrey Clive, Elsie N. Crouthamel, Mary Ellen Durrett, Leonard 
H. Goodman, Ralph S. Holloway, Elizabeth C. Lloyd, Hugh Pendexter III, 
Florence M. Reiff, William C. Spencer, John C. Vorrath, C. Roland Wagner, 
James S. Weeden, Jr., Walter L. Woodfill; Delta State Teachers College, 
Eleanor Walters; Denison University, Lois E. Engleman, Mark W. Smith; 
De Paul University, John J. Bagen, Conrad Chyatte; DePauw University, 
Burton W. Gorman; Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
Stanley D. Miroyiannis; Dillard University, Willard F. Harper, Marilyn 
Hoppmeyer, Earl E. Larré, Shauneille Perry; Drake University, James E. 
Jensen, Samuel K. MacAllister; Drew University, Thurston Griggs; Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Samuel S. McNeary, Kathryn Oller; Duke Univer- 
sity, Dorothy M. Johnson, Thomas D. Reynolds, Janet Wien; Duquesne Uni- 
versity, J. William McGowan, Albert I. Raizman. 

Emory University, James W. Wiggins. 

Fairfield University, John A. Barone; Fairleigh Dickinson College, Edith H. 
Berrien; Fayetteville State Teachers College; E. Louise Murphy, Olivia T. 
Spaulding; Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Clark A. Andreson; 
Flint Junior College, Walter S. Holmlund; Florida Southern College, William 
R. Beaton; Florida State University, John C. Ewing, Vincent V. Thursby, 
Jack Waldheim; University of Florida, Thomas L. Bailey, S. Yancey Belknap, 
Henry C. Brown, Patricia H. Carter, William H. Cramer, Virginia Doss, John 
C. Egan, William G. O’Regan, Robert J. Vilece; Franklin College of Indiana, 
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Lois I. Farquharson; Franklin and Marshall College, Howard R. Cramer; 
Fresno State College, John C. Bodger; Furman University, Margaret Weaver. 

Geneva College, Leotta C. Hawthorne; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, J. Warren Hutton, Julius Seeman, Vernon H. Taylor; George Washington 
University, Harold C. Charlesworth, James H. Coberly; Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Joseph E. Houle, Jr.; Georgia Institute of Technology, Mary Lou Barker, 
Bertram M. Drucker, Harold J. Mason, James E. Sisson; University of Georgia, 
Thomas F. Gilbert, Effie L. Keaster, Clifford G. Lewis, Floride Moore, Eileen 
Russell; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), S. D. Lovell, Gerald J. T. 
Runkle; Gettysburg College, Sigrid Lehnberger, Richard T. Mara; Goucher 
College, Elizabeth Colson, John I. Lodge; Grambling College, Charles A. 
Berry, Jr.; Grinnell College, Grant O. Gale; Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Rodney O. Davis, Gertrude Walker. 

Hamilton College, George I. Brachfeld, M. Loren Bullock, Guillermo Cotto- 
Thorner, Leo Martinez, Donald B. Potter, Kalixt S. Synakowski; Hampton 
Institute, Sheldon P. Zitner; Harvard University, Daniel J. Levinson, Charles 
E, Parkhurst; University of Hawaii, Norman C. Chapman, Genevieve Feagin, 
Fred E. La Fon, Yoshi H. Tanji, Stanmore B. Townes, Gladys M. Traut, 
LeRoy Weber, Katherine H. Wery; Hiram College, Arthur H. Benedict, 
Dwight H. Berg; Hofstra College, Sidney J. Rauch, Alfred Weinstein; Uni- 
versity of Houston, Jack D. Armould, Eby Nell McElrath, Florence Paul, 
Anne R. Phillips, David Townsend, Clarence E. Williams; Howard Payne 
College, Margery Evans; Hunter College, Mary Finocchiaro. 

North Idaho Junior College, John C. Dreaney, Floyd F. Young; Idaho State 
College, Charles E. Bilyeu, Warren T. Hunt, Harry Prosch, John A. Scoville; 
University of Idaho, Charles G. Bartell, Robert S. Bickham, Kenneth A. Dick, 
Arnold S. Westerlund; Illinois Institute of Technology, Scott E. Wood; East- 
ern Illinois State College, Aline Elliott, June Krutza; Western Illinois State 
College, Fae Witte; Illinois State Normal University, Alice L. O’Brien; 
Southern Illinois University, Joe Fugate, Golda D. Hankla, Roswell D. Merrick; 
University of Illinois, Frank M. Bass, Winston E. Black, W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Lloyd M. DeBoer, Dwight P. Flanders, Ronald E. Freeman, Robert E. Hallo- 
well, Theodore S. Hamerow, Foster McMurray, George C. McVittie, Jack C. 
Merwin, Joseph H. Walters, Jr., Richard C. Wilcock, Ralph D. Wilson, William 
Woodruff; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Norman R. Alpert, Anatol 
Gottlieb, Frank L. Koucky, Raphael B. Levine, Frank E. South, Jr., Warren 
Wells; Illinois Wesleyan University, Frank R. Bohnhorst, Lillian M. McCord, 
Zelah Newcomb, Dorothea T. Norwood, Frank E. Oneal, Donald M. Salzman, 
Harold P. Stephenson; Indiana State Teachers College, Nadine Campsey, 
Marjorie E. Dyer, Edmund A. Ford, Jean C. Lane, Helen Patton, Louise 
Pound, Bonnie Scales, Geraldine Shontz, Myrtle E. Smith; Indiana University, 
Amelia Baer, Archie L. Black, Reynold E. Carlson, Linda Chestnut, Margaret 
A. Cook, James Cuffey, Theodore R. Deppe, Shirley H. Engle, Robert H. 
Ferrell, Malcolm L. Fleming, Joan W. Garrison, Milton K. Green, R. Lyle 
Hagan, Evelyn M. von Herrmann, Walter B. Johnson, Donald J. Ludwig, 
Janet E. McAuley, Janet R. MacLean, Edmund Mech, Taylor W. Meloan, 
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Sam Newburg, John S. Peake, Marjorie Phillips, Mary Ruth Pippen, Rufus 
Reiberg, George W. Rickey, Charles S. Rohrer, Karl Schuessler, A. Lytton 
Sells, Ingrid M. Strom, Violet E. Tennant, Genevieve C. Weeks, Marshall H. 
Wrubel; The Institute for Advanced Study, Ernest H. Kantorowicz, Allan D. 
Martin; Iowa State College, Henry Ammerpohl, Jr., John G. Bowne, Marion 
L. Ferguson, Homer C. Folks, Jean L. Laffoon, James E. Lovell, Warren E. 
Marley, Harry J. Weiss; Iowa State Teachers College, Morris H. Crawford, 
Lloyd V. Douglas, E. Charles Theno; State University of Iowa, Marion C. 
Boyer, C. E. Eckerman, Janis B. Ratermanis. 

Jackson College, Alvin C. Coleman; Jacksonville Junior College, William 
H. Crawford, Jr., John R. Freeman, Albert Karson; Jamestown Community 
College, William Cherniak; Johns Hopkins University, D. David Bodian, 
Marcia Cooper, Leon Eisenberg, Jerome D. Frank, Harold W. Hake, Edwin 
Kuh, Margaret Merrell, Sonia F. Osler, Richard L. Riley; Johnson C. Smith 
University, James C. Simpson. 

Kansas State College, Basil Curnutte, Jr., Jack I. Northam; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Pittsburg), Richard Shurtz; University of Kansas, George 
M. Beckmann, Robert E. Beer, Russell N. Bradt, Louis F. Dellwig, Max E. 
Fessler, David G. Fleming, Robert J. Friauf, Richard B. Garrett, Gilbert P. 
Haight, Jr., John W. Hall, Jack D. Heysinger, Sidney M. Johnson, Lee R. 
Johnston, Bert Kaplan, Clayton H. Krehbiel, Howard A. Matzke, Walter J. 
Mikols, Frank C. Nelick, Sherwood W. Newton, Edwin K. Parks, Calder M. 
Pickett, Robert L. Quinsey, Marjorie H. Richey, Alec Ross, Joseph D. Rubin- 
stein, Richard M. Rundquist, Harris G. Smith, William J. Thompson, Kermit 
Watkins, Byron S. Wenger, M. Erik Wright; Kent State University, Parke W. 
Cooley; University of Kentucky, Elbert V. Bowden, Charles R. Woodard; 
Knox College, Stephen K. Atwater, James E. McManamon, E. Samuel Moon. 

Lake Erie College, Eric F. Graf; Lamar State College of Technology, Isabelle 
Allen, N. C. Belk, Pauline Bird, Jewel D. Blanton, Clarine Branom, Edwin S. 
Hays, B. R. Henry, C. Darwin Kirksey, John H. Lockhart, Russell J. Long, 
E. E. Miller, Ruth H. Olcott, Naomi Packwood, W. Russell Smith, Preston B. 
Williams; Lander College, Wilbur H. Ehrich; LaSalle College, William J. 
Binkowski; Lawrence College, Bruce W. Cronmiller, Jr.; LeMoyne College 
(New York), Casimir M. Czarniewicz, Joseph J. Eron; Lincoln Memorial 
University, Byno R. Rhodes; Lincoln University (Missouri), Loftus C. Carson, 
Anna V. Hartz, Elveta W. Lee, Ulysses G. Lee, Jr., Gwendolyn A. Newkirk; 
Long Beach State College, Howard E. Kimball, Wayne W. Young; Long Island 
University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy), Isidore Greenberg; Longwood 
College, John W. Molnar; Los Angeles City College, Sooren Frankian, Walter 
C. Varnum; Los Angeles State College, William R. Eshelman, Anne M. H. 
Palmer; Los Angeles Valley Junior College, William J. Morgan; Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Ruby P. Bohlman; Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Kathleen DeC. Thain; Louisiana State University, Dale L. Cramer; 
Loyola University (Illinois), Lois M. Austin; Loyola University (Louisiana), 
James W. Dyson; Lycoming College, Russell B. Graves, Florence M. Williams. 
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McNeese State College, Erin Montgomery; Manhattan College, Robert E. 
Beardsley; University of Manitoba, George S. Maccia; Marquette University, 
Warren G. Bovée, Parker M. Holmes; Marshall College, Reva B. Neely; 
University of Maryland, Earl S. Beard, Lewis P. Ditman, Thomas B. Maclin, 
Jr., Ann E. Norton, Harold Orel, Marguerite C. Rand; Marymount College, 
John V. Quaranta; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), 
Lois L. Decker, E. Irene Graves, H. Marjorie Kelly, Iva V. Lutz, Daniel J. 
Noonan, Henry Rosen; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), 
Tamar Penan; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Salem), Helen 
Mackey, George F. Moody; University of Massachusetts, David R. Clark; 
Merrimack College, Alphonse J. Palaima, Anna Radzukinas; Miami Univer- 
sity, Kenneth M. Bailey; University of Miami, Samuel P. Messer, Richard Y. 
Reed, Robert A. Roberts, Margaret E. Robins, Wayman L. Strother, Charles 
W. Wurst; Central Michigan College of Education, Patricia C. Annable, 
Hazel T. Emry, F. Joy Garrison, Jean B. Mayhew; Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Sherwood B. Eck, Paul Rood; Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Ralph M. Williams; Michigan State College, Samuel H. 
Jones, Percy Tannenbaum; Michigan State Normal College, James B. Chand- 
ler, Anthony Engelsman, O. Ivan Schreiber, Anna H. Smith, Harry L. Smith; 
University of Michigan, James E. Broadwell, John W. Carr III, Milton Feder, 
William C. Fox, Ronald Freedman, Norman I. Harway, James P. Jans, 
Charles C. Kilby, Jr., Arnold M. Kuethe, Kenneth Leisenring, Sumner B. 
Myers, John R. Sellars, Walter J. Slatoff, Alfred S. Sussman; Middlebury 
College, Marion Shows; Mills College, Robert D. Edgren, Eleanor L. Graham, 
William J. Humphries, Richard E. Jay, Robert L. Johnston, Anne N. Turchi; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Fred F. Cope; Minnesota 
State Teachers College (Winona), Phyllis C. Roney; University of Minnesota, 
Edward Coen, Maurice F. Connery, Clifton Gayne, Jr., Thomas Morley, 
Henrietta E. Saloskin, Rudi Schmid, Leon C. Snyder, Fae Z. Tichy; University 
of Minnesota (Duluth), Donald H. Jackson; Mississippi State College, 
Dorothy Arbitman; University of Mississippi, Wilson T. Ashby, Joel W. 
Bunkley, Jr., Alexander Cambitoglou, Harry K. Dansereau, Charles T. Gaisser, 
Herbert W. Gregory, Frank M. Herndon, John A. Houston, Randolph G. 
Kinabrew, Robert L. Rands, Dora R. Tyer; Northwest Missouri State College, 
Charles L. Johnson; University of Missouri, James L. Bugg, Jr., Leon T. 
Dickinson, Herbert S. Goldberg, Bernard Klein, Richard E. Maltais, Lewis W. 
Spitz; Montana State University, Walter L. Brown, Louis W. Powell; 
Muhlenberg College, Hagen A. K. Staack; Muskingum College, Martha 
C. Moore. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), Lyle V. Andrews, Pauline 
Bateman, Bernard J. Donohue, Annadora F. Gregory, Alvin M. Johnson, 
Beatrice Koch, Allen R. Millar, Leon G. Pine; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Kearney), William A. King, Leo M. Thomas; Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Peru), R. Gordon B. Kenyon; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Wayne), Blanche Miller, D. Paul Miller; University of Nebraska, Enid Miller, 
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William J. Morrison; University of Nevada, Charles H. Monson, Jr.; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Ray E. Kehoe, Ruth J. Woodruff; New Haven State 
Teachers College, Joseph B. Hoyt, Robert E. Kendall, Ruth N. Myers; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Dorothy J. Barton, Evelyn B. Franz, 
Dorothy S. Petersen; University of New Mexico, Robert J. Smutny. 

State University of New York—College of Ceramics at Alfred University, 
Harold Altman; College for Teachers at Albany, Hudson S. Winn; College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, Theodore E. Eckert, Catherine A. English, Margaret 
Knueppel, Esther Lipton, Horace Mann; Harpur College, L. B. Bucklin; 
Teachers College at Fredonia, Charles D. Arnold, Edward C. Blom, James M. 
Cook, Audrey Dickhart, V. Louise Felknor, Ralph H. Goldner, Donald H. 
Hartman, Robert Marvel, W. Leonard Norman, Floyd H. Peterson, Jr., A. 
Cutler Silliman; Teachers College at New Paltz, James G. Cooper. 

New York University, Carmen (de Gonzalez) Aldecoa, James F. Becker, 
Louise S. Blanco, William E. Buckler, H. Clark Dalton, Leon Edel, Irving 
Falk, John H. Fisher, Sylvia Frank, Jay B. Friedman, Albert S. Gordon, 
Henry I. Hirshfield, M. J. Kopac, Catherine F. Reighard, Theodore H. Skinner, 
Leslie E. Spock; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
Harvey R. Alexander, Dorothy M. Eller; North Carolina College at Durham, 
Cecil L. Spellman; North Carolina State College, Ernest Ball, Leslie J. Laskey, 
Allen R. Solem, George H. Wise, E. T. York, Jr.; University of North Caro- 
lina, William E. Fahy, Thomas M. Patterson, Charles B. Robson; North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Ralph Banziger, Robert L. Crom, Albert D. Francis, 
John P. Street, Ed Wilks; North Dakota State Teachers College (Valley 
City), Ralph N. Van Brocklin; University of North Dakota, Thorpe H. Boyd, 
Lucille V. Paulson; Northeastern University, Joseph S. Revis; Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Bryce W. Shoemaker; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Irving Brecher, John M. Nelson, Donald Tritschler, Clarence L. Ver 
Steeg; University of Notre Dame, Robert M. Browne, John W. Cibor, Donald 
W. Johnson, Jerome Thale. 

Occidental College, John W. Ashley, Robert E. Dickerson, Charles J. Falk, 
Charles Shapiro; Ohio State University, Celianna Grubb, L. G. Mitten; Ohio 
University, Bernard R. Black, Harrison Butterworth, Ethel Gangwer, John 
T. Gullahorn, E. Jane Hand, Gertrude R. I. Linnenbruegge, Rubye M. 
Macauley, Leona M. Pickard, Helen H. Roach, Gertrude Szaroleta; Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Garo S. Azarian, Harry P. Bahrick, James A. Baley, 
Robert C. Lawrence, Libuse L. Reed, Edward R. Robinson, Eugene White; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Imy V. Holt; University of 
Oklahoma, Alton C. Johnson; Orange County Community College, George 
B. Erbstein; Oregon College of Education, David S. Brody, Irmajean Hartle, 
A. Kenneth Yost; Oregon State College, Shirley Barber, P. R. Elliker, Ruth 
A. Emerson, Viola K. Hansen, Lucy R. Lane, Wendell H. Slabaugh, Gertrude 
Tank; Oregon State System of Higher Education (Portland Extension 
Service), Truman M. Cheney, Charles Frantz, Charles J. Gaupp, Jesse L. 
Gilmore, Errett Hummel, Elmer W. Page, Frank L. Roberts, Willard B. Spald- 
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ing, Roy Teranishi; University of Oregon, Eleanor E. Ahlers, Howard J. 
Akers, Albert J. Bernatowicz, Edwin B. Daily, Robert E. Dodge, D. Kathleen 
Eads, Philip A. Goldberg, W. M. Hammer, John F. Lauber, Robert D. Mar- 
shall, Marian L. Perry, Jeannette R. Potter, William H. Van Voris; University 
of Oregon (Dental and Medical Schools), Howard S. Mason. 

College of the Pacific, Marion O. Pease; Pasadena City College, William R. 
Lennox; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), Louise Rakestraw; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Helen E. Booth, W. 
Grady Moore; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), David T. 
Lehman; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Beatrice U. 
Datesman, Richard C. Keller, Grace E. Stiles; Pennsylvania State University, 
Ruth W. Ayres, Mary P. Burgan, N. Richard Diller, Ernest Dejaiffe, John E. 
Griffith, Bernard Gutterman, Edward C. Holt, Jr., William E. Hurley, Edward 
F. Kulhan, Lawrence. D. Little, Jr., Sullivan S. Marsden, Jr., John P. Mes- 
zaros, Franklin A. Miller, J. Mitchell Morse, Bernard L. Pollack, Robert J. 
Scannell, Loren D. Tukey; University of Pennsylvania, Richard Easterlin, 
Joseph A. Fernandez, James J. Gallagher, Jr., John A. Glascott, Robert C. 
Jones, MacEdward Leach, Harold S. Murphy, John M. Stockton; Philander 
Smith College, Geneva Harris; University of Pittsburgh, Joseph P. Buckley, 
Loretta Denman, Kenneth F. Edgar, George H. Fetterman, Henry E. Klugh 
III, Robert J. F. Palchak; Pomona College, Gordon D. Kaufman; Prairie 
View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Herbert J. Brown; Pratt Institute, 
Victor Canzani, Luigi A. Contini, Robert A. Kolli, Sibyl D. Moholy-Nagy, 
Dorothy L. Wright; Princeton University, Jack A. Vernon; College of Puget 
Sound, Ellery Capen, Leone Murray; Purdue University, Seymour Benzer, 
Lamberto Cesari, Wen Yu Chang, William H. Coil, Isabelle Diehl, Robert 
V. Evanson, Hsu Yun Fan, Theodore Halkin, Charles R. Hicks, Roy E. 
Horton, Jr., Paul E. Johnson, Jerome F. Jones, Tom S. Miya, James A. Norton, 
Jr., Joseph C. Rapal, A. Cornwell Shuman, Margaret Steffen, Rebecca L. 
Taggart, Donald J. Tendam, Dwight Tuckwood, Leroy Wilhelm. 

Queens College (New York), Helene M. Hooker; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Mavis Mitchell, Lawrence R. Nichols. 

Randolph-Macon College, Bruce V. English; University of Redlands, Mary 
S. Clark; Reed College, Marshall W. Cronyn, Kaspar T. Locher; Rhode 
Island College of Education, Vincent A. Aloia, Irving H. Bartlett, Grace Preis- 
ser; University of Rhode Island, John A. Oostendorp; University of Rochester, 
Arnold W. Ravin; Rockford College, Henry Goodman, Donald Walhout; 
Roosevelt College, Ruby Holden, Helen R. Schmidt; Russell Sage College, 
Thomas S. Knight; Rutgers University, John L. Guest; Rutgers University 
(Newark Colleges), Louis D. King. 

St. Mary’s College (Minnesota), Linus Urban; St. Olaf College, Fritjof E. 
Christensen, Peter E. Fossum, M. Beatrix Lien, Kaspar M. Njus; College of 
St. Teresa, John E. Marzocco; San Antonio College, James O. Wallace; San 
Francisco State College, Jules Grossman, Ernest O. Lombardi; University of 
Santa Clara, Donald R. Campbell; Santa Monica City College, Beverly E. 
Fisher; Simpson College, Mary C. Marquis; Skidmore College, Doris Diller; 
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Smith College, Henry L. Miller, Jr.; University of South Carolina, Richard D. 

Crumley, George S. King, Stephen Kulik, Samuel Litman, Margaret Rauhof, 
Chester C. Travelstead, Cecil I. Tucker; University of South Dakota, Thomas 
S. McPartland, Walter E. Reichelt, James M. Richcreek, Charles M. Vaughn; 
Southeastern State College, Patrick L. Halley; University of Southern 
California, Mary J. Hoffman, Alfred Jacobs, Paul Saltman, William J. Wallace; 
Southern Methodist University, L. Edward Pratt, Vern Reynolds; Southern 
State Teachers College, Kenneth A. Halwas; Springfield College, Wayne S. 
Doss, Frank A. Warren; Stanford University, J. Kenneth Salisbury; State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, Nettie P. Parler; 
Syracuse University, James A. Luker, Otto Olivera, Robert W. Root, James A. 
Smith, David W. Spence, George G. Stern. 

Talladega College, Dolores L. Hines; Tarleton State College, Dollie M. 
Glover; Temple University, Berwyn Collentine, Donald G. Peterson; Middle 
Tennessee State College, Norman L. Parks; University of Tennessee, Merton 
B. Badenhop, Christine Beasley, Forest C. Carter, Harold D. Holloway, J. 
Fred Holly, F. Elaine Penninger, Durant da Ponte, Carl N. Sipprelle, Clifford 
H. Swenson, Jr.; Texas Christian University, Robert W. Funk; Texas South- 
ern University, Nanie Belle Aycox, Samuel Dashiell, William B. Harrell, 
Charles E. Nellons, Gordon T. Saddler; North Texas State College, Herbert B. 
Stellmacher; Texas Technological College, Lawrence O. Bunton, Oscar C. 
Southall; University of Texas, Leroy R. Shaw, Stanley N. Werbow; University 
of Texas (Dental and Medical Schools), J. Harvey Emmerson, Wiktor W. 
Nowinski; Tufts College, John E. Bishop, Gordon G. Evans, Harold Wein- 
traub; Tulane University of Louisiana, L. Matthew N. Bach, Hilary R. Beth, 
Frances B. Bush, Katherine P. Choy, Egydis de Castro e Silva, Rezneat M. 
Darnell, Katharine J. Douglas, John M. Erickson, Ray Forrester, N. Knoll 
Hersh, William A. Hunter, Francis G. James, Rodney C. Jung, Joseph J. 
Kyame, Jeannette K. Laguaite, Virginia F. McConnell, Irwin M. Marcus, 
Juanita F. de Martinez, Alfred Moir, Edith D. Neimark, Warren Roberts, 
Jr., Thomas C. Rumble, Joseph E. Schenthal, Garland F. Taylor, Elliott R. 
Twery, Karlman Wasserman, Elsie M. Watters, Concha Zardoya; University 
of Tulsa, Woody Cochran, Ralph W. Kelting, Rex Rector; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, A. Florence May, Dorinda D. Trader. 

Union College, Chester A. Rumble, Oliver T. Zajicek; Union College and 
University, Scott V. Covert, Sven R. Peterson; Upper Iowa University, Ed- 
ward J. Lautner; Upsala College, Harry C. Howland, Herman Stuart; Utah 
State Agricultural College, Allen W. Stokes. 

Valparaiso University, Alice T. Merten; Vanderbilt University, George N. 
Mayhew; Vassar College, Jeanne-Marie Bergheim, Wolfgang Lotz, Howard 
Shevrin; University of Vermont, Ethan A. H. Sims; Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Eugene J. Finnegan; Virginia State College, Voyce J. Mack, James C. 
Nelson, William T. Reed; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), 
Charmenz S. Lenhart. 

Wagner Lutheran College, William C. Bull, Roswell S. Coles, Ida G. Ever- 
son, George G. Hackman, William P. Hieronymus, Willis S. Hinman, Virgil 
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Markham, Viljo K. Nikander, Edith Schmitt, Lempi S. Talvensaari, Gloria 
Taylor, Fritz C. Wildermann; Wake Forest College, Cecil W. Alford; Wart- 
burg College, Edwin T. Sandberg; Washington College, Frank C. Erk; 
Western Washington College of Education, William J. Dittrich; State College 
of Washington, Arthur Brodshatzer, Oda Bali Hansen, Florence Harris, Paul J. 
Hoffman, Richard H. Lawson, Esther Mack, Vernon R. Parks, Thomas E. 
Randall, James F. Short, Jr.; Washington University, Werner F. Hirsch, 
Preston Holder; Wayne University, G. Morgan Gibson, Leo Lemke, Michael 
M. Reece; Wellesley College, Rose L. Coser, Ellen S. Haring, Nathaniel Roe; 
Wesleyan University, Robert M. Rosenberg; West Liberty State College, 
Mary Elizabeth Cox, Earle A. Davis, Jr., Alphonso DiPietro, David G. Good- 
man, John E. Warner; West Virginia State College, Julia B. Hawks; West 
Virginia University, Rowland E. Logan; Western Carolina College, Philip 
Flum; Western College for Women, John P. Scholz; Western Reserve 
University, Philip G. Smith; Westmar College, Mable T. Jones; Wheelock 
College, Bruce Herrick; Whitman College, Arthur C. Burman; Municipal 
University of Wichita, David G. Flemming; Williams College, Russell H. 
Bastert, William G. Cole, Peter W. Fay, Kermit Gordon, Robert N. E. Megaw, 
Earl R. Miner, H. William Oliver, William N. Parker, Richard O. Rouse, Jr., 
Irwin Shainman, Frank A. Trapp, Walter S. Wilmot, Christopher Wright; 
Winthrop College, Ralph Whitfield; Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee), 
Virginia M. Burke; Wisconsin State College (Superior), George G. Ball, 
Helen E. Loth; University of Wisconsin, Richard Beym, W. Howard Dawe, 
Florence M. Robinson, Harriet M. Sweetland; Wofford College, Charles W. 
Foreman; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Leland L. Atwood, Arthur W. 
Back, Donald E. Johnson, Samuel M. Osgood, Claude K. Scheifley; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Ester M. Clausen, Barbara J. Smith. 

Yale University, Scott E. Crom, Irwin C. Lieb, John R. Silber, Henry Silver. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


State University of New York—College of Medicine, Stephen A. Karp; 
Simpson College, Phillips P. Moulton; University of Utah, Clarice Lipton. 


Junior 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Robert C. Aden; Georgetown 
University, Robert C. Johnson; Iowa State College, Harold F. Simmons; 
McGill University, Clifford H. Coles; University of Miami, Clayton B. Dun- 
ham; University of Michigan, Robert Calef; University of Minnesota, Joseph 
R. Marches, William A. West; North Dakota Agricultural College, Don 
Bostwick, Robert Clappier, Eugene C. Erickson, Richard P. King, Herman 
Larsen, J. Herman O’Keeffe; University of Tulsa, Clarice Lepton; Not in 
Accredited Institutional Connection, Walter F. Fogel, Sr. (Graduate work, 
North Dakota Agricultural College), Fargo, North Dakota; Louise Georgakis 
(Graduate work, North Dakota Agricultural College), Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota; Theodore Mackiw (Ph.D., Frankfort University), Newark, New 
Jersey; Emmett L. Raney (Graduate work, Columbia University), Ithaca, 
New York; Dolly Rabine (M.S., North Dakota Agricultural College), Maple- 
ton, North Dakota; Ella May Reames (Graduate work, North Dakota 
Agricultural College), Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s central office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biological Sciences: Ph.D. or candidate to teach survey courses to nonscience 
majors. Large Midwestern city. Salary and rank suitable to training and ex- 
perience. V 1337 


Biology: Two replacements, one addition. Man or woman. Virginia State sup- 
ported college. One person emphasis on human physiology and human anatomy 
with cadaver prosection. Other subjects: general biology, life sciences, bacteri- 
ology, histology, genetics, hygiene. Rank and salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. In first letter give personal vitae, training and experience, references, 
picture, and salary expected. V 1338 


Business Statistics: Instructor or assistant professor, Southwestern state uni- 
versity. Permanent position to be filled for first semester 1955-56. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred, but Master’s degree plus experience will be considered. Salary $4200- 
#5500 for eleven months, depending upon training and experience. Possibility of 
higher rank and salary for outstanding candidate. Part-time teaching and part- 
time statistician in the bureau of business research. V 1339 


Education: Instructor. Ph.D. and college teaching experience requested. Able to 
handle classes in various education fields, including audio-visual, guidance, 
philosophy, psychological testing, etc. September, 1955. Salary $6000. y 

1340 

Electrical Engineering: Expansion of a young Midwestern technical college re- 
quires the addition by September, 1955 of an assistant or associate professor to 
instruct in electronics, communications and servomechanisms. M.S. degree and 
teaching or research experience are minimum requirements. Salary open. Send 
résumé to Dr. W. C. Redman, Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, Ill. 


English: Associate or full professorship of modern or American literature in 
medium sized, Eastern college for women. September, 1955. V 1341 
Mathematics: The USAF Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio, has vacancies in the Department of Mathematics. Most of the work 
is at advanced undergraduate and graduate levels. Employment will be effected 
in accordance with Civil Service regulations. Grade levels available are: GS-9 
($5060), instructor; GS-11 ($5940), assistant professor; and GS-12 ($7040), as- 
sociate professor. Applications should be made on Standard Form 57, available 
at any Post Office, or by letter to Head of the Department of Mathematics, Resi- 
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_ College, USAF Intitute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 


Natural Science: Several appointments will be made in the general education pro- 
gram of a state university in the Midwest for 1955-56. The natural science 
course involves both the biological and physical sciences. A genuine interest 
in science as an intellectual process is essential. Most appointments will be at the 
instructor level at a salary of around $4500. V 1342 

Personnel and Industrial Management: Successful business and academic ex- 
perience; must have Ph.D.; appointment as associate or full professor; salary 
depending on experience. Large Eastern school of business. Beginning Septem- 
ber, 1955. V 1343 

Research Professor: Cardiovascular area; minimum amount of teaching 2 to 3 
hours per week. Qualified Ph.D. with background in pathology and physiology. 
Some research publication experience preferred. V 1344 

aa ey | and Psychology: Instructor. Ph.D. and college teaching experience in 

fields requested. Strong M.A. with experience considered. Both fields are 
to be developed as bases for modern education, consequently should be well versed 

in the field of education. September, 1955. ‘Salary $6000. V 1345 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Business Administration: Ph.B.—Accounting major, M.A., economic 

and social history; C.P.A., New York and Ohio. 19 years’ outstanding teaching 
experience, last 7 years’ associate professor of accounting with large Mid-western 
university; considerable experience in the field of adult education; presently 
comptroller of large manufacturer of tools and dies. Desire to return to the 


teaching profession—preferably in the Eastern States—man, 43, married, 4 
children. A 4835 


Administration: Man, 37, married, 3 children. M.A., Boston University; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin. Desire administrative and teaching-research position in 
Protestant denominational college with high academic standards; experience in 
teaching most biology courses, research in botany, many research publications; 
training also in philosophy and religion, interest in ‘relationship of science and re- 
ligion; considerable administrative experience. A 4836 

Administration, Dean: Man, 41, Ph.D. Graduate majors in political science, his- 
tory, economics; undergraduate majors in classics, philosophy, English. 15 
— of administrative and teaching experience. Interested in heading a curricu- 
um in general education, or establishing such a curriculum, in large university, 
preferably in the Eastern United States. A 4837 


Administration, Dean: Man, 39, Ph.D. 7 years’ administrative experience, Mid- 
western state university. Desire associate or full dean status. Salary and loca- 
tion secondary to opportunity. Available June, 1955. A 4838 


Administration or Psychology: Man, 45, married, 2 children, Ph.D., Ohio State 
University. 14 years’ college experience, plus 7 years’ secondary teaching. 
Currently student personnel administrator, directing guidance and testing 
services in state college; formerly full professor of psychology in leading liberal 
arts college. 16 publications, including tests and guidance materials. Fellow, 
American Psychological Association; Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance. 
Desire Dean of Students position or headship of psychology department in good 
smaller school, or director of counselor training program in graduate school of 
larger university. Excellent references; wide professional acquaintance. Avail- 
able June, 1955. A 4839 

Anthropology (General and Social): Far East specialist; field research in East 
Asia; formerly area analyst, U. S. Government; extensive lecturing experience. 
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M.A., 1941; completing thesis for Ph.D., expected June, 1955. Available after 
January, 1955. Man, 33, married, no children. A 4840 
Business Administration: Man, 28. B.S. and M.B.A. 6 years’ industrial, teaching 
and consulting experience. Desire teaching position; industrial engineering, pro- 
duction management, operation research, introductory economics. Clinical 
approach, Case method or conventional. Excellent references. a now. 
4841 

Business Administration or/and Journalism: Professor of advertising, marketing, 
market research, public relations, and sales promotion. Extensive practical ex- 
perience with several large New York organizations of world-wide reputation, and 

9 years’ university teaching experience. Consultant. Considerable placement 
work with students. A 4842 
Chemistry: Man, 29, family. B.A., M.S., Ph.D., 1955. 2'/2 years’ industrial in- 
organic and analytical experience. Midwest or Western location preferred. 
Available July, 1955. A 4843 
Civil Engineering: M. ASCE, 41, married, Ph.D.; registered professional engineer; 
office, field, research, college, and university experience. Interested in teaching 
structures, highways, soils, as associate professor, professor, or ame head. 
4844 

Civil Engineering: Ph.D. Registered professional engineer, associate professor, in- 
dustrial, teaching, and research experience. Fields of interest: soil mechanics 
and foundation engineering, highways; can be combined with statics, strength of 
materials, and fluid mechanics. Invite correspondence regarding chairmanship 
of civil engineering department and full professorship with a college or university. 
A 4845 

Classics: Man, 46, married. A.B. (magna cum laude), Brown; A.M., Brown; 
Ph.D., Virginia. 20 years’ total experience, 10 at university level, including 
various Latin courses, classical culture, Latin literature in translation. Also 
capable of teaching Roman history, Greek, Hebrew. Most recent position, 7 
years as associate professor in state university. Papers and minor publications. 
Years of unpublished research in Roman constitutional law and the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Member, Phi Beta Kappa, A.A.U.P., Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, American Philological Association. Excellent ref- 
erences. Available on short notice. A 4846 


Economics: Man, single, under 40, pre-war Ph.D. Experience in banking, research, 
government service. Taught 19 years at every level through Ph.D. program, the 
past 7 years in large state university, with permanent tenure. Have taught most 
fields in economics and business curriculum, specializing in economic theory. 
Original contributions, scholarly and popular, in economic theory, mortgage 
finance, women’s fashions and baseball. Pioneering book being published this 
spring; three others, including textbook, in progress. Who's Who in the South and 
Southwest. Seek better position. Minimum rank, full professor, Minimum 
salary in South, $7000 for 9 months, more elsewhere. Available 1955. A 4847 

Economics and Business Administration: Man, 33, married, 3 children. M.A., 
Toronto; Ph.D., Wisconsin. Present rank, assistant professor at small college. 
Interested in application of economic theory to business problems from both an 
academic and consultive point of view. Seek position in large university where 
good research facilities are available or with economic and engineering consulting 
firm. Would also consider position as economist with large firm. Broad occupa- 
tional and teaching experience, fellowships, articles in preparation. Available 
summer or fall, 1955. A 4848 


Economics, Marketing, Statistics: Courses taught in each of these fields. Consumer 
marketing analyst and editor prior to World War II; government economist in 
charge of public information and training economic analysis, 1944-47; since then 

assistant professor and part-time lecturer while conducting research on product 
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development operations and studying for Ph.D. Residence requirements com- 
pleted. Available within commuting distance of New York City fall 1955. Ob- 
jectives: Increased understanding of the individual’s responsibilities in a free 
enterprise society, the necessity of balanced attention to the combined role of 
consumer-producer-citizen, and specific actions the individual can take to improve 
in each category. A 4849 


Education: Man, 39, single, Ph.D. Fields: administration, guidance, teacher edu- 
cation. Experienced at all levels—elementary, high school, university. 9 vears, 
state university. Minimum rank, assistant professor. Available June, 195 - 

4850 

Education: Man, ie family, Ed.D. Interested in summer work in special educa- 
tion, educational psychology, speech and reading problems. 8 years of ex- 
perience, including public schools, state department of education, and 3 years at 
university level. Publications, professional memberships, and excellent feferences 

4851 

Educational Psychology and/or Psychology: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ed.D. 7 
years’ experience in college teaching and 4 years in secondary school work. Now 
associate professor at liberal arts college. Primarily interested in teacher training 
and would prefer teachers college or university school of education. A 4852 


Electrical Engineering: Man, 49, married. Registered engineer; associate pro- 
fessor, major university. Seek full professorship, opportunity for advanced 
teaching and/or administration. Broad experience during past 20 years in ad- 
ministration, teaching, and electrical industry. Invite correspondence concern- 
ing June, 1955. A 4853 

English: Man, 30, married, veteran. Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experience at two 
universities: freshman composition and literature, surveys of English and modern 
literature, engineering report writing. Also experience in teaching remedial and 
foreign-student sections. Major fields: Shakespeare, seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish drama, modern drama, dramatic criticism. Excellent references. Available 
fall, 1955. A 4854 


English: Man, 38, married, 2 children, veteran. Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Major field: Linguistics. 5 years’ teaching experience on college and universit 
level; have taught Report Writing and graduate courses in Modern English 
Grammer and Introduction to Language. Scholarly publications: dissertation 
(excellent book review); article; 2 book reviews. Especially interested in the 
English Language in America. Prefer to live in the East. Available at the 
present time. A 4855 


English: Man, 32. Specialty, business communications. 4 years’ experience in in- 
dustrial personnel management, including foreman and supervisor training. 
Also 2!/, years’ experience instructing English composition in colleges. Wish to 
teach course for business administration majors on practical uses of and needs for 
improved communication in industry, touching on business letters, memoranda, 
reports, house organs, training, conferences, oral and written orders, public rela- 
tions, etc. M.A., Washington State; B.A., Oberlin. A 4856 


English: Man, 43. Professor, leading eins college in the East. Ph.D, Main 
interests: English and comparative literature, linguistics, philosophy. Numerous 
publications and book. 15 years’ college teaching experience. Seek associate or 
full professorship in major university. A 4857 


English: Man, 36. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Phi Beta Kappa. 6 publica- 
tions, book in preparation. Major fields: seventeenth century English and 
American literature. Teaching 7 years at two large universities: freshman 
literature and composition, pe speaking, English novel, surveys of English 
and American literature, advanced American literature. Preference: east of 
Mississippi. Available September, 1955. A 4858 
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English: Man, 32, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 8 years’ college teaching. Special in- 
terest: American literature. Varied list of courses taught, at all levels of the 
undergraduate and graduate program, in composition, American literature, and 
English literature. Available fall, 1955. A 4859 


English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Assistant professor at Middlewestern 
university. 4 years’ experience teaching world literature, composition and types 
of literature. Major field: Old English and medieval literature. Desire position 
where research facilities are available. Northeast or Far West preferred loca- 
tions. Available June or September, 1955. A 4860 


French: Man, 42, French-born, married, graduate of the Sorbonne (Licence és- 
Lettres), Institute of Phonetics, Institute of Ethnology, also School of Oriental 
Studies, Paris. 16 years’ college and university teaching and research experience, 
later Director of French Cultural Institute abroad. Several books and articles 
published in comparative linguistics, literature, and French colonial history. 
World wide travel and residence, U.S.A., Europe, Asia. Presently assistant pro- 
fessor in a New England college. Available June, 1955. A 4861 


French, German, Spanish: Man, 32, married. A.B. magna cum laude; M.A., 
Ph.D. leading university. 3'/: years’ teaching experience including summer ses- 
sions at college and university level. ACLS Fellowship, Member A.A.U.P., 
S.A.M.L.A., Phi Eta Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Alpha Theta. Membership in 
the Linguistic Society m penal eh pending. Publication. Seeking a position with 

ossibility of advancement and tenure; trial period is quite acceptable. Prefer 
fidwestern institution. Excellent references. Available June or September, 
1955. A 4862 


German: Man, 39, single, American-born, Ph.D. 9 years, large Midwestern state 
university. “Top teacher.” Major interests: teaching and linguistics. Mini- 
mum rank assistant professor. Location no object, salary commensurate with 
ability. Available June, 1955. A 4863 


History: Man, 39, married, 1 child. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 9 years’ 
experience in fp. be teaching; 6 years’ in secondary school teaching; now asso- 
ciate professor in small liberal arts college. Special field: American history, 
especially American Civil War, American diplomatic, economic and constitu- 
tional history. 1 book published, another accepted for publication; articles and 
reviews in historical journals. Available September, 1955, possibly summer, 
1955. A 4864 

History: Man, 47, married, children. Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Major 
field: American history. 19 years’ successful experience in teaching introductory 
and advanced courses (some on graduate level) in history (particularly American) 
in liberal arts colleges; also teach American government and comparative govern- 
ment. Publications: book and articles. Available September, 1955. A 4865 


History: Man, veteran, married, age 30. A.B., M.A., University of Missouri; 
Certificate of Russian Institute of Columbia University; Ph.D. (Columbia Uni- 
versity) expected by fall, 1955. Dissertation in progress. Major field: modern 
history of Eastern Europe; minor, modern history of Western Europe. Recipient 
of academic honors and fellowships, latest from SSRC. 1 year teaching experi- 
ence. Desire full-time teaching in history of Eastern and Western Europe and 
Russia and the Soviet Union, with opportunity to continue research and writing. 
Available September, 1955. A 4866 


History: Man. With present connection, a large Eastern university, over two 
decades; desire change to Rocky Mountain area or Pacific Coast. PBK. M.A., 
first-rate university on the Coast; Ph.D., first-rate Eastern university. Field: 
European history. Specialties: Germany and Northern Europe, intellectual his- 
tory. Publications: -_— articles, many reviews. Wartime service: govern- 
ment intelligence and international agency. Would prefer some teaching com- 
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bined with administration or research, or planning for use of interuniversity re- 
sources. Available September, 1955 or 1956. A 4867 


History: European history, especially Middle Europe, history of Southeastern 
Europe and the Near East, the Habsburg Monarchy and the Succession States; 
political science, economics, Roman and European law. 5 years of U. S. teaching 
experience; former European attorney and writer. A 4868 


History and/or Administrative Position: Man, 37, married, 1 child. A.B., Yale; 
A.M. and Ph.D., Columbia. Special interests: U.S. Social and Intellectual His- 
tory; U.S. in twentieth century. 5 years’ administrative and writing experience 
in Federal Government. 9 years of. college and university teaching with occa- 
sional administrative duties. Now hold associate professorship with tenure at 
small Eastern university. References available. A 4869 


History, Modern European: Man, 43, married, Ph.D., Harvard. 8 years’ college 
teaching experience, more recently 4 years’ service with State Department in 
Germany. Main interest: Modern Germany, Modern Russia, Renaissance and 
Reformation, Western Civilization. Articles and reviews in fields of Modern Euro- 
pean history, music, and higher education. At present visiting associate professor 
at Midwestern state university. Available fall, 1955. A 4870 


Hygiene-Public Health Education and/or Secondary Education: Man, married, 
M.S., public health; Ph.D., Columbia. 22 years’ teaching experience (last 10 
years, college and university): fundamental and advanced courses in health edu- 
cation; social hygiene; first aid and safety education; secondary education prin- 
ciples and methods, philosophy of education. Publications. Interested in teach- 
ing or administrative position in teachers college or university college of educa- 
tion. Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.U.P., F.A.P.H.A., A.A.A.S., 
National Science Teachers Association, etc. Who's Who in American Education, 
Leaders in Education, Who's Who in the South and Southwest. Prefer West Coast, 
North; also Latin America, Near East. A 4871 


Journalism: Man, 36, married. A.B., M.A. in history; M.S. in journalism 
(Columbia); Ph.D. in social sciences near completion at N.Y.U. Experience as 
reporter, city editor, wire editor, correspondent, news service editor (U.P.), public 
relations specialist, free lance magazine writer. 7 years’ experience as professor 
of journalism, department head. Prefer the East. Available September, 1955, 
possibly June. A 4872 

Mathematics: Man, 33, married. Ph.D., University of Illinois. 6 years of col- 
lege and university teaching experience. Excellent experience in teaching ad- 
vanced undergraduate and first year graduate subjects as well as elementary 
subjects. Member of Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, Pi Mu Epsilon, American 
Mathematical Society, American Association of University Professors. Would 
like a position in a moderate or small college or university, with a good liberal 
arts school. References and complete details of record will be sent on request. 
Available September, 1955. A 4873 

Mathematics and Engineering: Man, 30, married, 2 children.. A.B., M.A., in 
mathematics; B.S. in industrial engineering. 11/2: years’ teaching experience. 
Pi Mu Epsilon, A.1.1.E., A.S.M.E. Available January 1, 1955. Desire college or 
university position. A 4874 

Music: Man, 37, married, veteran. B.M.,M.M., Eastman School of Music; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. Associate professor. 9 years’ university 
teaching in theory, composition, orchestration, counterpoint, history, literature, 
and appreciation. University and professional experience as violinist and con- 
ductor. Compositions published, performed by leading organizations, and broad- 
cast on all major radio networks. Text in preparation. Desire change fall, 195 5. 

4975 

Music: B.A., M.A. Europe 2 years; studies with Nadia Boulanger, Roger Ses- 

sions; college level and private teaching experience. Courses: piano, all branches 
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theory, composition, music literature; choral conducting experience. Member 
A.A.U.P. Available fall, 1954. A 4876 


Philosophy: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B.A. and M.A. in philosophy and psy- 
chology, Tulane University; Ph.D. in philosophy, University of Virginia. Special 
fields: metaphysics and theology, logic, ethics, theory of knowledge. Book in 
process. 9 years’ business experience; 5 years’ teaching and teaching assistant 
while working toward advanced degrees; 1'/: years’ operations analyst in opera- 
tions research. Location preference: Sastinin California. Seek teaching 
position in college or university. Available at once. A 4877 

Philosophy: Man, married. A.B. and B.D. in Europe; M.A., Ph.D., Yale. 11 
years’ teaching experience. Special experience in downtown education. Head of 
department and full professor. Special fields: Kant, political philosophy, philoso- 
phy of religion, social ethics. Taught also logic, history of philosophy, ethics, 
philosophy of science, epistemology. Organized a new department. Research 
foundations of social ethics. Professional lecturer. Experience in community 
promotion of education. Want change fall, 1954 and summer teaching. A 4878 


Philosophy, English Literature, and Economics: M.A., University of Oxford, Eng- 
land. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate teach- 
ing in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1955 and for 
academic year 1955-56. A 4879 

Philosophy, Humanities, Administration: Man, 47, married, 2 children. U.S. 
Army veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. from first-rank universities. Study in Europe. 
10 years’ teaching, 16 years’ executive and administrative experience. Have 
taught introduction to philosophy, history, ethics, aesthetics, metaphysics, 
theory of value, religion, music, humanities. Philosophical treatise published. 
Desire better position than present one. Available at once. A 4880 

Philosophy, Psychology: Man, married, 39. Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching experience, 
publications, some administrative experience. Desire associate or full professor- 
ship in liberal arts college or university. Also interested in summer school posi- 
tion. A 4881 

Political Science and/or Administrative Position: Man, 32, married, 3 children. 
B.A., magna, Phi Beta Kappa, Rutgers; M.A. (international affairs), Ph.D. 
(government), Harvard. International and military affairs, comparative govern- 
ment, U. S. foreign relations. 1 book, journal and encyclopedia articles published, 
book in progress. Fulbright Scholar. 3 years’ teaching, 2 years’ responsible 
government, and other administrative experience. Presently assistant professor, 
director state Citizenship Clearing House. Available June, 1955, ale South. 
east. A 4882 

Political Science—American and Comparative Government: B.A. and M.A., Uni- 
versity of Washington; working on doctorate. Prefer Western or Central loca- 
tion. A 4883 

Physics: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 10 years’ experience teaching ele- 
mentary and advanced courses in universities and engineering college, 4 years at 
government laboratory, 1 year at research institute. Directed graduate and 
undergraduate theses. Publications on solid state, crystal structure, and labora- 
tory instruction in physics. Member of APS, AAPT, Sigma Xi. Desire position 
in liberal arts college, with some responsibility for direction of the course program, 
and opportunity for developing ideas in teaching. Particularly interested in 
laboratory instruction. Interested in rank of associate professor, or higher. Avail- 
able September, 1955. A 4884 

Romance Languages (French, Spanish, Italian) and Social Sciences (International 
Relations, Law, International Law, Criminology): Man, 39, married, 3 children. 
L.L.B., L.L.D., University of Paris (France), 2 years’ study in international rela- 
tions at the Institute Des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Paris, France. Wide 

and diversified teaching background, extensive traveler. A 4885 
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Russian and Slavic Philology, European and Russian History and Civilization, 
and/or Library Administration: Man, 35, Ph.D., M.A., M.S., married, 1 child. 
Also qualified in German language and music history. Have library training and 
experience. Widely traveled. Willing to take initiative and responsibility in 
organizing Slavic and Eastern European studies with scholarly library. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1955. A 4886 


Sociology, Anthropology (specializing in India, Indochina, South East Asia and the 
Far Any regional cultures, current history and problems): Man, 42, French- 
born, married, graduate in anthropology, sociology, Far Eastern civilization and 
languages (Sorbonne, Institute of Ethnology, Institute of Phonetics, School of 
Oriental Studies, Paris). 11 consecutive years of field-work in Asia: 4 on the 
staff of a South East Asian university, 1 in China, 6 in Japan as Associate of 
a well-known Far Eastern research center, later Director and in charge of Franco- 
Japanese cultural relations. Author of several books on the Far Eastern cul- 
tures, history, and linguistics. Others in progress. Also elementary Sanskrit, 
Pali, South Fast Asia languages, Japanese. Teaching in the U. S. from 1948. 
Available June, 1955. A 4887 


Spanish and French: Man. Professor retiring from a large Eastern state university; 
seek position as visiting professor in a Southern or Western university, or in a 
liberal arts college. Excellent health. B.A., Haverford; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard. 
Phi Beta Kappa. Outstanding publications. Special field: Old Spanish, 
Golden Age, modern literatures of Spain and Spanish America. Have also taught 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and Romance Philology. Available September, 
1955. A 4888 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 
four timesa year. $3.00. 


Financing Liberal Education—The Proceedings of the 40th Annual Meeting’ 
1954. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin: 
March 1954.) $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


o> Music—An Investigation by Randall Thompson. The Macmillan 
ompany, New York. 279pages. $2.00. 


Gomguongee Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
facmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Bulletin 
of the 
American Association 
of 


University Professors 


Subscription 


$3.00 a year 


Editorial Office: 


1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Subscribe to— 


FINANCING THE 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 
OF FACULTY 
CHILDREN 
A Study Conducted by the 
Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association for the Ford 


Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 


By FRANCIS P. KING 
Research Associate 


1954, $1.75 
(20% discount to teachers) 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 
New York 17 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 


phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 


movement, 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
Jamas W. Raynotps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Juntor Journal. 


Subscription price, $3.50 @ year 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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CCREFD 


WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN 7 RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The 
daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, travel, the 
other things that make the years of retirement worth 
while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who 
retired on a fixed income. He receives the same num- 
ber of dollars in his pension check each month, but he 
has seen his purchasing power dwindling away in re- 
cent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this 
problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their may 


premiums to the new College Retirement Equities Fun 
the balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon com- 
mon stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when 
common stock prices and earnings are high—generally, 
when the cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity 
pays a level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends, thereby giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This beleneed system tends 
to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for further details; we employ no agents.. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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